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VoL.  LXV  JANUARY,  1931  No.  1 


DR.  MANUEL  MALBRAN, 
AMBASSADOR  OF  ARGENTINA 

OR  the  second  time  in  the  course  of  his  brilliant  diplomatic 
career,  Dr.  Manuel  Malhran,  eminent  Arjientine  jurist  and  states¬ 
man,  has  become  ambassador  e.xtraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of 
his  Government  in  the  United  States.  This  post  had  been  vacant 
since  Doctor  Malhran  retired  from  it  in  November,  1928,  to  return 
home.  On  reassuming  the  ambassadorship,  he  therefore  returns  to 
no  new  field,  hut  one  where  his  distinguished  ability  is  well  known 
not  only  from  his  previous  service  as  chief  of  mission  hut  also  from 
his  residence  in  Washington  from  1911  to  1913  as  first  secretary  and 
several  times  charge  d’affaires  of  the  then  legation. 

On  presenting  his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Hoover  on 
November  21,  1930,  Doctor  Malhran  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

1  coiisitlor  it  to  1)0  aimocos.sary  for  iiio  to  refer  to  the  seiitiiiients  of  the  .\rgentiiic 
1'H‘ople  toward  the  jx'ople  of  Your  Exeelleney’s  Goveriiineiit. 

Your  visit  to  iny  country,  a  visit  wliieh  is  always  reinend)ered  there  with  the 
greatest  .satisfaction,  will  have  made  it  |M>ssil>le  for  you  iH'rsoually  to  appreciate 
these  seiitiineiits. 

DuriuK  your  visit  you  oiiee  stated  that  true  friendship  among  nations  rests  not 
alone  ujH)n  the  increase  of  commercial  relationship  but  also  upon  the  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  sentiments  of  cordiality  and  mutual  understanding.  The  present 
.\rgentine  CJovernment,  fully  sharing  these  views,  has  given  me  precise  instructions 
in  the  sense  of  endeavoring  tt)  bring  alM>ut  the  realization  of  both  these  ends — 
the  increase  jx)ssible  in  our  commercial  relations  and  the  fortification  of  the  ties 
of  cordiality  and  mutvial  understanding. 

My  Government  holds  the  conviction  that  Imth  these  factors  united  will 
contribute  to  the  establi.shment  of  a  solid  and  fruitfid  fraternity  between  our 
two  c»)untries. 

I  shall  apply  to  the  fulfillmeid  of  my  mission  all  the  enthusiasm  resultant  from 
my  intense  love  for  my  country  and  the  great  resj^ect  and  admiriition  inspired  in 
me  by  yours. 
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To  these  eloquent  words  the  President  responded  in  the  followinjr 
terms: 

You  have  l)een  so  Rood  as  to  refer  to  the  visit  which  it  was  iny  privilege  to 
make  to  the  Argentine  Republic  just  two  years  ago.  I  recall  with  gratification 
the  cordial  reception  extended  to  me  at  that  time,  in  which  I  ventured  to  believe 
that  I  perceived  the  same  sentiment  of  friendship  toward  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  has  always  l)een  entertained  by  this  Nation  toward  the  people  of 
Argentina.  I  note  with  especial  satisfaction  that  you  are  under  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  present  Argentine  Government  to  augment  in  so  far  as  possible 
the  commercial  relations  l)ctween  our  two  countries,  and  to  fortify  the  bonds  of 
cordiality  and  mutual  understanding  which  so  happily  exist  between  them.  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  in  your  efforts  toward  these  ends  you  will  at 
all  times  have  my  own  sincere  cooperation  and  that  of  alt  the  members  of  this 
Government. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  again  to  Washington,  where  you  already  have 
established  enduring  friendships,  and  I  request  you  to  convey  to  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  my  own 
good  wishes  for  his  personal  welfare  and  for  the  continued  prosi)erity  and  happiness 
of  the  people  of  Argentina. 

Doctor  Malbran  was  born  in  the  progressive  city  of  Cordoba  on 
August  3,  1876,  his  parents  being  Senor  Tristan  A.  Malbran  and 
Senora  Dona  Jacoba  Achaval  Rodriguez  de  Malbran,  both  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  old  Argentine  families.  After  completing  his  elemen- 
tar}'  and  secondar}"  studies  in  the  Colegio  San  Jos4,  Buenos  Aires, 
he  entered  the  National  University  in  that  city,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1897  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  jurisprudence  and 
social  science,  lie  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  the 
noted  Dr.  Estanislao  Zeballos,  where  he  remained  until  appointed  in 
1900  legal  adviser  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  After 
five  years’  efficient  service  in  this  position,  he  returned  to  private 
legal  work. 

The  year  1909  marked  Doctor  Malbran’s  entrance  upon  a  diplo¬ 
matic  career.  First  secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Argentina  in  Lisbon 
for  tw'o  years,  he  was  then  transferred  to  a  similar  post  in  Washington. 
In  1913  he  became  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Venezuela  and  Colom¬ 
bia.  He  lived  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  countries  until  1916,  wffien 
he  was  named  minister  to  Me.xico.  A  few  years  later  he  returned  to 
his  own  country  on  leave  of  absence,  remaining  there  until  President 
Alvear,  in  1923,  chose  him  to  be  the  first  ambassador  of  Argentina 
in  Chile,  a  position  he  still  held  when  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

Doctor  Malbran  has  also  been  honored  by  his  Government  by 
being  designated  to  represent  it  on  various  important  occasions  of 
j)articular  interest.  He  was  special  ambassador  in  1920  to  the 
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Government  of  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ohregon,  and  again,  similarly,  at  the  celehration  of  the  centenary 
of  Mexican  independence.  In  1925  he  was  chief  of  the  special 
embassy  from  the  Argentine  Government  to  Chile  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  President  Figueroa  Larrain.  lie  was,  moreover,  a  delegate 
to  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  took 
place  in  Washington  in  1912,  and  to  the  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  which  met  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923. 
It  should  he  noted  that  while  Doctor  Malhran  was  minister  to 
Me.xico  the  National  University  of  that  nation  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  honoris  causa. 


DON  JOSE  TORIBIO  MEDINA: 
MAN  AND  SCHOLAR 


By  Concha  Komero  James 

Dirision  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Can  American  I'nion 

IT  was  not  a  mere  compiler  of  historical  facts,  a  great  interpreter  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  a  superman  in  the  field  of  research,  and  a 
peerless  bibliographer  who,  on  December  11,  1930,  started  on  his  last 
journey  from  a  colonial  house  on  a  narrow  cobbled  street  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  an  amazing  collector,  interpreter,  and 
editor  of  sources  of  American  history,  a  man  in  whose  deft  hands 
historical  problems  became  the  very  threads  of  romance,  and  through 
whom  the  past  spoke  to  the  present  in  unmistakable  terms.  But  he 
was  much  more  than  all  that:  ho  was  a  prince  among  men,  a  dis¬ 
coverer,  a  giver,  a  humanist,  an  ambassador  of  the  finest  and  best  of 
his  native  Chile. 

Persons  calling  for  the  first  time  on  Don  Jose  Torihio  felt  awe- 
inspired  as  they  entered  his  honu' — a  veritable  shrine  visited  by  all 
those  devoted  to  historical  studies  and  by  every  distuiguished  traveler 
who  ever  stopped  in  Santiago.  He  used  to  delight  in  remarking, 
“All  tourists  go  to  Santa  Lucia,  hut  all  intelligent  people  visit  Medina’s 
home.”  The  massive,  forbidding  door  at  Xo.  49  on  Calle  Doce  de 
K(‘brero  opem'd  every  day  of  the  year  for  many  d(*cades  to  receive  a 
host  ()f  admirers,  ranging  in  importance  all  the  way  from  Viscount 
Bryce  to  mere  apprentices  iti  historical  research  and  lovei-s  of  books. 
'rh(*y  were  invariably  surprised  to  find,  instead  of  a  parched  old  fellow, 
cohl  and  indifb'nuit,  a  rather  small,  cordial  gentlejuan  who  was  always 
only  too  glad  to  escort  them  to  his  library  along  corridors  that  seemed 
to  furnish  a  truly  monastic  environment  for  this  Benedictine  of  modern 
times.  Timidity  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  being  at  home  as  Don  Jose 
Torihio  indulged  in  choice  stories  connected  with  his  travels  and 
researches  on  two  continents  for,  if  he  was  always  happy  among  his 
manuscripts  and  his  unkpie  collections  of  medals  and  coins,  he  was 
even  more  so  when  surrounded  by  people.  He  loved  to  interrupt  the 
most  serious  conversation,  when  people  who  did  not  know  him  tried 
to  appear  solemn  and  learned,  with  anecdotes  which  he  told  with 
Fr(‘nch  esprit,  his  small  eyes  twinkling  as  he  caught  the  blank  ex¬ 
pression  oti  the  faces  of  those*  who  were  too  slow  to  comprehend. 

It  has  been  said  that  Don  Jose  Torihio  was  ruthless  and  bitter, 
and  he  was  at  times;  but  only  because  of  his  contempt  for  presump¬ 
tuousness.  He*  hael  meu-e*  respee*t  fe>r  utter  igne>rance  than  for  super- 
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ficiality  and  those  who  did  not  measure  up  to  his  standards  of  honesty 
did  not  need  to  expert  mercy  from  him. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  it  was  a  tradition  in  Santiago  that  all 
diplomats  should  pay  their  respects  to  Don  Jose  Torihio  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  ('hile.  The  secretary  of  an  embassy  was  one  day 
being  shown  a  valuable  collection  of  documents  dealing  with  the 
history  of  the  Franciscans  in  America  and  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay 
when  some  moot  (luestion  in  American  history  arose.  The  young 
man  had  the  frankness  to  confess  that  owing  to  his  lack  of  intensive 
historical  training  he  was  unable  to  follow  such  scholarly  conversation, 

JOSE  TOKIIUO  MEUINA 

OctoJw  21,  lS,'i2-I)o«‘mb(‘r  11, 

1930. 


whereupon  Don  flose  Torihio  changed  the  subject  and  delighted  his 
guest  with  his  impressions  of  the  I’nited  States  years  after  his  first 
visit,  lie  remarked  after  the  diplomat  took  his  leave:  “What  a 
splendid  young  man!  He  actually  had  the  courage  to  confe.ss  ignor¬ 
ance  in  this  age  when  bluff  is  essential  to  success.” 

At  times  he  liked  to  put  his  young  friends  to  confusion.  He  once 
tried  to  embarrass  a  j'oung  woman  who,  during  her  stay  in  Chile,  was 
a  freciuent  gue.st  at  his  home,  witli  this  (piestion:  “Didn’t  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  entering  Mecca  fhe  fii-st  time  that  you  came  to  see  me?” 
“  \o,  Don  Jose  Torihio,  I  never  really  did,’’  was  her  naive,  unpre¬ 
meditated  answer.  “You  never  did?”  he  retorted,  “I  want  you  to 
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know  that  many  celebrities  have  entered  this  house  with  the  utmost 
reverence.”  “Well,  you  and  Sehora  de  Medina  were  so  cordial,  so 
natural  and  hospitable  that  you  made  me  feel  at  home,  so  why  should 
I  have  felt  as  if  I  had  entered  Mecca?”  was  her  quick  explanation. 
And  the  severity  of  his  face  melted  into  a  broad  smile,  for  he  had  just 
received  a  most  coveted  compliment.  He  liked  to  have  people  think 
of  him  as  a  very  real  man  and  wanted  to  live  down  the  unpleasant 
legend  that  a  man  must  dehumanize  himself  and  cover  his  very  soul 
with  the  dust  of  his  documents  in  order  to  contribute  to  knowledge. 
The  hours  spent  listening  to  his  varied,  sparkling  conversation  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  entering  his  home. 

Don  Jose  Toribio  was  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own  field  a  dis¬ 
coverer.  His  friends  used  to  say  that  he  was  made  of  concrete,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  proverbial  good  health  and  to  his  daring  journeys  in 
search  of  material  for  his  books.  He  was  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
Magellans,  the  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboas,  the  Orellanas  and  Cabots 
whose  feats  so  fascinated  him.  If  in  the  case  of  the  conquistadoren 
and  the  discoverers  of  America  new  worlds  stirred  their  imagination 
and  tested  their  stamina,  in  the  case  of  Don  Jose  Toribio  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  documentary  material  for  the  history  of  those  discoveries 
and  of  those  conquests  challenged  his  imagination  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  glad  to  spend  a  fortune,  and  to  endure  deprivations,  hard 
work,  and  even  personal  danger  in  order  to  solve  some  intricate  prob¬ 
lem.  In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  went  to  the  Archives  of  the  Indies 
at  Seville  to  complete  the  collection  of  Pedro  Valdivia’s  letters,  which 
he  published  in  a  handsome  edition.  Fifty  years  before,  when  it  was 
impossible  to  fiml  a  publisher  for  his  books,  he  bought  a  small  press 
to  print  the  catalogue  of  his  library,  and  a  few  years  later  his  home 
housed  a  complete  printing  shop — La  Imprenta  Elzeviriana — in 
which  were  set  up  the  great  majority  of  his  own  books  and  many  of 
those  written  by  his  friends.  He  became  a  printer  and  a  proof¬ 
reader,  thus  combining  manual  labor  and  intellectual  work,  and 
putting  both  at  the  e.xclusive  service  of  scholarship.  To  hear  him 
tell  how  he  collected  the  more  than  oOO  documents  that  he  needed  to 
go  with  the  edition  of  Im  Araucnna,  Ercilla’s  immortal  epic,  was  to 
listen  to  a  thrilling  story  in  which  not  even  firearms  were  missing. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  his  travels  through  the  Araucanian  territory 
in  the  early  eighties  when  he  collected  material  for  his  book  Los 
Ahoriyenes  de  Chile.  An  adventure  in  discovery  was  also  his  search 
for  the  source  material  of  C'hilean  history  contained  in  .")()()  volumes, 
his  45  books  devoted  to  tbe  history  of  the  printing  press  in  35  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  and  the  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Impiisition  in  America 
which  have  given  a  true  picture  of  colonial  life  and  have  revised  many 
preconceived  notions  regarding  the  relations  between  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  autborities  in  colonial  Hispanic  .Vmerica. 
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Very  few  people  realize  how  vast  was  the  literary,  historical,  and 
bibliojiraphical  production  with  which  this  Chilean  scholar  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  history  of  our  continent.  The  noted  Spanish  historian 
Altaniira  paid  him  a  well-deserved  tribute  when  he  stated  that  not 
a  single  step  in  the  field  of  American  history  may  be  taken  without 
referring:  to  Medina’s  works.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
recall  an  episode  of  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  Don  Jose  Toribio 
was  about  to  sail  on  his  last  voyage  to  Europe  in  search  of  material 
to  complete  his  edition  of  Pedro  Valdivia’s  letters.  The  steamship 
company  on  whose  boat  he  and  Sehora  Medina  had  taken  passage  to 
New  York  sent  a  messenger  to  his  home  with  a  suitcase  and  a  polite 
recpiest  that  he  send  a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  together  with 
an  itemized  bill.  In  their  note  the  agents  explained  that  they  wished 
to  give  his  fellow  passengers  an  opportunity  to  peruse  his  books. 
Don  Jose  Toribio  quickly  put  on  coat  and  hat,  took  his  stick  and 
walked  out,  leaving  the  messenger  boy  in  the  hall.  At  the  corner  he 
hailed  a  truck  and  had  his  works,  a  suitcase,  and  a  much  astonished 
young  fellow  piled  on  it.  The  steamship  company  was  obliged  to 
provide  him  and  his  wife  with  two  tickets  in  payment  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  accpiisition.  And  this  was  probably  the  largest  amount  that 
he  ever  received  in  actual  cash  value  for  his  books! 

Don  Jose  Toribio’s  career,  50  years  of  which  were  celebrated  in 
Chile  in  1923  with  impressive  ceremonies,  began  in  1873  with  a  critical 
study  of  Marla,  the  popular  sentimental  novel  by  the  Colombian 
writer  Jorge  Isaacs.  In  those  early  days  he  published  also  a  faultless 
translation  of  Longfellow’s  Erangeline.  In  1878,  after  returning  from 
a  trip  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  during  which  he  began  his 
intensive  researches  in  European  archives,  he  wrote  his  first  important 
work,  Ili-storia  (le  la  Literatura  Colonial  <le  Chile,  a  book  which,  in  its 
field,  has  never  been  ecjualed  in  scope  or  importance  by  any  writer 
and  which  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  1’^nivei‘sity  of  Chile.  In  1882 
he  showed  his  versatility  by  i)ublishing  Los  Aborlgenes  <le  Chile, 
considered  by  scholai’s  a  unicpie  contribution  to  Chilean  ethnology. 
A  residence  in  Spain  as  secretary  of  the  Chilean  Legation  in  Madrid 
gave  Don  Jose  Toribio  the  opportunity  of  associating  with  the  great 
Spanish  historians,  Americanists,  and  literary  men  of  the  time,  and 
of  beginning  his  series  of  investigations  relative  to  Chilean  history, 
the  Inquisition,  the  printing  press  in  America,  and  the  exploits  of 
discoverers  and  conqiiistaflores.  At  Simancas,  Seville,  the  Escorial, 
Alcala  de  Henares,  and  in  such  private  libraries  as  that  of  the  Marquis 
of  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros,  the  Chilean  historian  patiently  examined 
documents,  copied  manuscripts  and  took  notes  for  those  exhaus¬ 
tive  studies  that  were  destined  to  revolutionize  previous  knowledge 
of  colonial  life  and  institutions.  Six  times  he  went  back  to  Euroi)e, 
always  returning  to  Chile  with  the  priceless  collections  of  originals 
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and  copies  that  have  elucidated  the  most  diflicult  problems  relatiiifr 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  Conquest  and  colonization  of  America  hv  Spain. 

Besides  the  works  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  Don  Jose 
Torihio  has  to  his  credit  several  bearinfr  directly  on  the  history  of 
educational  institutions  and  intellectual  life  in  colonial  Hispanic 
America,  such  as  his  La  Instraecidii  Publica  eti  Chile  dexde  xux  orlgeuex 
hasta  la  jnudacidu  de  la  Calrerxidad  de  Sail  Felipe  [1738]  and  his 
Ilixtoria  de  la  I'tiirerxidad  Real  de  Sail  Felipe  de  Chile.  Co.sa.x  de  la 
Coloiiia  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledjre  of  the  con¬ 
ventual  atmosphere  that  characterized  colonial  social  life.  The 
edition  of  the  acts  of  the  Cahildo  of  the  city  of  Santiago  (1558-1  (>90), 


TIIK  .WTION'AR  MHKAKY,  SA\TIA<i<l.  CIIII.K 

'I'wo  pHiiiis  hoiiH*  Hion  of  volumes  on  Ihr  (‘onqiipst,  (‘ttloniratioii,  aiHlriiltiirrof  ilic  Laliii 

AriHTietin  Hppiihlits  pn‘S«-nt«*<!  ih«*  Library  by  l)«m  Jos/*  Toribio  Mt‘(liria. 

in  22  volumes,  is  essential  to  students  interestc<l  in  the  social  and 
])olitical  life,  of  ('bile,  in  the  XVI  and  XVI 1  centuries.  Of  his  many 
bibliographical  works  the  most  impmtant  an*  his  /iihliotera  llixpaiia- 
Chilena,  in  three  volumes,  listing  890  tithes  (h'alin^  with  colonial 
('bile,  and  HihUateca  Ilixpaiia-Ainericaiia ,  in  s(‘vcn  volumes,  {jiviiif; 
the  names  of  nearly  10,000  w(»rks  dealing  with  Hispanic  America, 
almost  twenty  times  as  many  as  thosi^  referred  to  in  Harrisse’s  famous 
HihUateca  Americana  Vetu.xti.sxima ,  which  contains  <inly  470  titl(*s. 

Of  his  books  d<‘votcd  to  litiuary  themes,  the  most  im|>ortant  is  the 
monumiuital  edition  of  Krcilla’s  La  Araacana,  pn*scnted  to  ('bile  on 
the  occasion  of  her  ceiitiuinial  of  indepemh’nce  in  1910,  “as  a  homage 
to  the  hentic  race  that  defended  tin*  nativ»*  soil  from  invasion,  to  the 
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fearless  Si)aniar(ls  who  hroujrht  it  within  the  fold  of  eivilized  society 
and  to  the  great  poet  whose  inspiration  sang  the  deeds  of  both  the 
eoiupiered  and  the  eoncjuerors.” 

Several  translations;  hooks  dealing  with  the  exploits  of  Cabot, 
Vasco  Xiinez  de  Balboa,  de  Soils,  Juan  Fernandez,  Orellana,  Magellan, 
and  other  navigators;  works  on  (’hilean  arehseology  and  etymology, 
some  studies  of  native  dialects — this  list  serves  ])erhaps  to  give  a 
meager  idea  of  the  field  covered  by  the  824  titles  in  the  bibliography 
of  Don  Jose  Torihio  Medina’s  works. 

But  if  Medina  as  a  scholar  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  those 
knights  of  learning  who  flourished  during  the  Renaissance,  as  a  giver 
he  was  just  as  exti'aordinary.  Always  liberal  of  his  time  to  young 
liistorians  who  sought  his  guidance,  he  became  munificent  when  he 
presented  to  the  National  Library  of  Chile  30,000  volumes  covering 
the  history  of  the  compiest,  colonization,  and  cultural  evolution  of 
the  countries  that  were  once  Si)anish  possessions.  This  princely 
gift  includes,  among  thousands  of  others,  oOO  volumes  of  documen¬ 
tary  material  for  Chilean  history,  a  collection  of  200  books  written 
by  travelei's  to  South  America,  and  innumerable  works  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  pnxluction  of  all  the  cities  that  had  a  printing  press  during 
colonial  times.  This  collection,  housed  in  two  stately  reading  rooms 
in  the  National  Library  at  Santiago,  and  with  the  Briceno,  Egana, 
Eyzaguirre,  and  Barros  Arana  collections  comprising  over  600,000  vol¬ 
umes,  makesChile  an  important  center  of  research  in  American  history. 

Little  has  been  said  of  Don  Jose  Toribio  as  a  great  ambassador. 
Never,  to  be  sure,  was  he  a  conventional  diplomat,  although  he  was 
twice  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  this  country,  both  in  Peru,  where  he 
began  his  historical  research,  and  in  Spain,  where  his  career  as  a 
historian  received  impetus.  But  it  was  his  fate  that  his  work  was 
very  often  the  only  certain  fact  that  people  knew  about  Chile.  There 
is  an  amusing  story  about  a  Chilean  traveler  in  the  Philippines  who 
was  once  lavishly  entertained  in  Manila  because  he  was  “Medina’s 
compatriot,”  and  told  by  a  professor  in  the  university  that  whereas 
he  knew  nothing  of  Chile  as  a  country,  he  was  certain  of  the  existence 
there  of  a  great  historian  whose  works  had  thrown  light  on  several 
aspects  of  Philippine  cidture  in  colonial  times.  Don  Jose  Toribio 
was  an  intellectual  ambassador  to  international  congresses,  to  the  37 
learned  societies  which  honored  him  with  membership,  to  the  univer¬ 
sities  that  conferred  degrees  upon  him,  and  he  was  an  ambassador 
also  to  the  men  and  women  in  other  countries  of  Hispanic  America, 
the  United  States,  and  Europe  who  admired  him  for  his  profound 
knowh'dge  as  well  as  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  sense  of  humor. 

A  great  discoverer  has  gone  on  his  last  voyage.  In  him  Hispanic 
.\merica  loses  a  man  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  a 
living  symbol  of  the  simple  virtues,  austerity,  and  industriousness 
characteristic  of  his  native  (^hile. 


SIMON  BOlJVAK 

In  romnK'nioration  of  tho  wntcnary  of  Bolivar’s  dralh,  the  (iovcrninK  Board  of  the  Tan  Anii-riciin 
f-'nion  met  in  s[M>cial  si*ssion  Dot'cmlier  17,  IWM).  After  impressive  oTemonies  suittsl  to  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  the  occasion,  a  floral  wreath  was  platssi  at  the  hiist  of  the  l.ilM>rator  by  the  chairman  of  tin- 
board. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  BOLIVAR’S  DEATH: 
ITS  COMMEMORATION  IN  WASHINGTON 


December  17,  1930,  was  a  day  of  utmost  historical  signiti- 
canco  to  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  that 
date,  a  centurj'  ago,  there  came  to  an  end  near  Santa  Marta,  Colom¬ 
bia,  the  short  hut  glorious  life  of  Simon  Bolivar,  Liberator  of  six 
nations — Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama. 
The  capitals  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the  Old  as  well,  united  with 
these  nations  in  commemorating  the  anniversary  and  paying 
homage  to  the  memor\’  of  this  hero  of  American  independence,  this 
statesman  of  prophetic  vision. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  proud  to  share  in  this  tribute,  through 
the  Pan  American  l^nion.  Congress,  church,  school,  and  university. 
Everywhere,  on  streets  and  public  buildings,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  displayed  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  In  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  bust  of  BoUvar,  one  of 
its  galaxy  of  national  heroes,  was  enshrined  amid  palms  against  a 
background  of  the  flags  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

Soon  after  9  o’clock  several  hundred  students  in  the  Washington 
schools  assembled  in  this  hall  to  do  honor  to  “the  Washington  of  the 
South.”  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  opened  the  ceremonies  with  brief  remarks,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said;  “It  is  particularly  appropriate  and  significant  that 
here  in  the  National  Capital  the  public  schools  pay  tribute  to  Boli¬ 
var’s  memory.  You  are  meeting  in  the  building  of  the  institution 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  for  which  he  died.  .  .  .  The  Pan  American 
Union,  as  you  probably  know,  is  the  official  organization  of  the  21 
republics  of  America,  dedicated  to  the  development  of  closer  co¬ 
operation,  good  will,  and  better  understanding  between  the  nations 
of  America.  You,  representing  the  youth  of  the  country,  can  con¬ 
tribute  much  toward  this  great  end  by  making  yourselves  better 
acquainted  with  the  peoples  to  the  south  of  us,  with  their  ideals,  their 
progress,  and  their  achievements.”  Dr.  S.  E.  Kramer,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  then  spoke  a  few 
words,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Bolivar  are  described  in  one  of  the  textbooks  studied  in  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  District  schools,  lender  Doctor  Kramer’s  cbainnanship, 
the  exercises  continued  with  two  addresses,  in  English  and  Spanish, 
respectively,  by  high-school  students,  expressing  their  admiration  for 
Bolivar  and  the  strength  of  the  ties  with  the  sister  nations  of  the 
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nil’I.OMATU’  KKPRKSKXTATIVES  OK  TI!K  HOI-IVAKIAN  NATIONS  IN  WASIIINUTON 

K('|irp.s<>nta(iv(‘s  of  thr  ntilion.s  liltoriilwl  by  HoIIvar  tisst'mblp<l  at  his  bust  in  the  Oailpry  of  Patriots  of  Ihc  Pan  Ameriom  I'nion.  Left  to  riifht:  I>r 
Peiiro  Maniipi  Arcaya,  Minister  of  Veneiiiela:  Or.  Kdiiardo  Oier  de  Mi'dina,  Minister  of  Bolivia;  .S'flor  Don  .Manuel  de  Kreyre  y  .''aniander,  .\tnbas- 
sadorof  Peru;  Or.  KieardoJ.  .\  I  faro,  then  Minister,  now  President,  of  Panama;  Or.  Iloinero  Viteri  Lafronte,  .M  inister  of  Kcuador;  .Si-fior  Don  Josf  M. 
Coronado,  Charitf  d’.\fTaires  of  ('olonibia.  The  bii.st  at  the  right  is  that  of  Oeneral  .“Santander,  Colomtdan  jiatriot. 
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continent  which  result  from  a  study  of  their  brilliant  history.  A 
pupil  in  one  of  the  priinarj'  schools  and  a  student  from  each  of  five 
high  schools  then  laid  a  tribute  of  palms  or  flowers  before  the  bust 
of  BoUvar. 

At  11  o’clock  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  high  officials  of  the 
Government,  and  other  distinguished  persons  congregated  at  St. 
Matthew’s  Church  on  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Venezuela 
and  Madame  Arcaya.  In  this  temple,  beautiful  with  mosaics  and 
frescoes,  an  anniversary  solemn  pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Michael  J.  Curley,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  the 
Most  Rev.  Pietro  Fumasoni-Biondi,  Apostolic  Delegate,  assisting  in 
cappa  magna.  An  eloquent  address  was  given  by  Father  Robert  H. 
Ixird  of  Boston,  who  closed  his  eulogy  with  the  following  paragraph : 

Of  Bolivar’s  place  in  the  history  of  Hispanic  America  there  can  be  no  question. 
.As  was  said  of  him  by  his  generous  .Argentine  contemporary,  San  Martin,  he  was 
“the  most  extraordinary  figure  that  South  America  has  produced,”  and,  let  us 
add,  the  greatest.  Of  his  place  in  world  history  it  may  be  said  that  he  ranks 
among  the  foremost  leaders  in  that  struggle  for  liberty  and  democracy  of  which 
the  American  Revolution  of  1775,  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the  Spanish- 
American  Revolution  of  1810,  and  the  various  European  and  .Asiatic  revolutions  of 
later  times  have  been  the  stages.  And  while  not  a  few  others  may  have  surpassed 
him  in  sheer  natural  genius  or  in  talent  for  particular  things,  there  are  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  other  figures  in  modern  history  that  can  be  compared  with  him  in 
respect  to  nobility  and  singleness  of  aim,  whole-souled  and  limitless  patriotic 
devotion,  and  the  magnitude  and  beneficence  of  the  results  that  he  accomplished. 

The  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  had  the  privilege  of  assembling 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  at  1  o’clock,  the  e.xact  hour  of  the  Liber¬ 
ator’s  death  a  century  ago,  there  to  stand  silent  for  a  few  moments  in 
homage  to  his  memory.  In  this  tribute  they  were  at  one  with 
President  Olaya  of  Colombia  and  his  suite,  observing  the  same  rite 
in  the  house  where  Bolivar  died.  “We  of  the  Pan  American  Union,’’ 
said  the  Director  General,  “who  have  the  privilege  of  working  for  the 
unity  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  action  of  the  nations  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bolivar,  because  he  set  the 
standards,  he  formulated  the  ideals,  toward  which  we  are  working.’’ 
Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  Counselor  of  the  Union,  responded  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  staff  and  placed  a  spray  of  roses  before  the  bust  of  the 
hero. 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  centenary,  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  had  been  making  preparations  for  its  meet 
observance.  At  3  o’clock  all  the  members  of  the  Board  had  assembled 
in  special  session  around  their  great  table,  placed  for  the  occasion 
in  the  hall  before  the  bust  of  Bolivar.  After  the  Navy  Band  had 
played  the  national  hymns  of  the  American  Republics  and  the  choir 
of  Georgetown  Univei-sity  had  beautifully  rendered  the  Hymn  to 
304()«— :n— Bull,  i - ” 
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BoUvar,  the  ehairnian  of  the  Board,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stinison,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  made  the  following  address: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Govekning  Board: 

We  have  assembled  in  special  session  to  dt)  honor  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
leader,  a  great  patriot,  and  a  great  statesman.  Bolivar  is  one  of  the  few  figures 
in  history  whose  stature  and  influence,  far  from  being  dimmed  by  the  progress  of 
time,  grow  with  each  succeeding  year.  Every  student  of  history  is  impressed 
not  only  by  his  preeminence  as  a  military  leader  but  also  by  his  deep  political 
insight  and  his  broad  statesmanlike  outlook. 

It  required  the  clear  vision  t)f  a  statesman  to  estimate  with  such  accuracy  the 
IM)litical  requirements  of  the  struggling  nations  of  South  America  at  the  time  that 
they  were  seeking  their  indei>endence.  With  an  insight  no  less  prophetic,  he 
saw  the  vital  need  of  close  cooj)eration  between  the  nations  of  .America  and  the 
part  which  a  united  America  is  called  upon  to  plaj’  in  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  that  so  much  of  his  life  was  spent  amidst  turmoil 
and  struggle,  we  are  all  the  more  impressed  with  the  philosophic  calm  and  detach¬ 
ment  with  which  he  viewed  the  political  requirements  of  his  time  and  the  unerring 
accuracy  with  which  he  pointed  out  the  fruitful  paths  of  political  evolution. 

Bolivar’s  life  and  thought  i)resent  so  many  different  aspects  that  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  formulate  a  general  estimate  in  a  few  words.  Pensonally,  I  have 
been  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  breadth  of  his  international  vision.  At  a 
time  when  the  struggle  for  independence  had  turned  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
continent  into  a  battlefield,  Bolivar,  with  almost  prophetic  vision,  sketched  the 
outlines  of  an  American  international  system  with  interests  and  problems  peculiar 
to  itself  and  with  the  obligation  to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  these  common 
problems.  His  call  for  the  first  a.ssembly  of  a  Pan  .American  character  at  Panama 
in  1826  was  but  the  final  fruition  of  a  plan  which  he  had  conceived  many  years 
before.  As  early  as  1814,  in  his  famous  Proclamation  of  Pamplona,  and  in  1815, 
in  his  equally  famous  Jamaican  letter,  we  find  the  first  references  to  this  thought, 
which  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  his  subsequent  writings  and  proclama¬ 
tions  until  it  finds  final  expression  in  the  call  for  the  Congress  of  Panama. 

His  thought  of  an  American  system  did  not  involve  the  slightest  antagonism  to 
Europe,  but  was  conceived  as  a  union  of  the  .American  nations,  eliminating  con¬ 
flict  from  their  relations,  emphasizing  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  disputes,  and 
inaugurating  a  period  of  international  cooperation.  It  is  difficult  for  us  at  the 
present  time  to  visualize  the  newness  of  this  thought  and  the  novelty  of  this 
jihilosophy  when  presented  to  the  world  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  All  the  important  accomplishments  that  have  been  achieved  during 
the  century  that  has  elapsed  since  Bolivar’s  death  have  brought  to  fuller  fruition 
the  ideas  which  he  formulated  more  than  a  century  ago. 

To  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  American  republics  Bolivar’s  life  stands  forth 
as  an  example  and  a  constant  source  of  inspiration.  His  unswerving  faith  in  the 
ideals  of  law  and  liberty  which  he  set  before  the  nations  of  America;  his  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  the  conditions  requisite  for  political  and  social  progress,  together  with 
his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  public  good — all  these  qualities  make  Bolivar 
a  continental  figure.  IT|K)n  the  leadership  of  men  of  his  vision  and  high  seiusc 
of  civic  responsibility  the  future  influence  of  our  American  republics  to  a  large 
mciisure  depends. 

To-day  the  nations  of  the  Americas  are  honoring  his  memory.  Commemora¬ 
tive  exercises  are  being  held  throughout  the  continent.  Here  in  the  United  States 
the  universities,  the  public,  .schools,  as  well  as  associations,  civic  and  scientific, 
are  paying  tribute  to  his  memory.  No  better  demonstration  could  be  had  of  the 
love  and  veneration  which  the  nations  of  America  bring  to  him. 


SCHOOL  CIIILDKKX  OK  WASIIINOTO.N  PAY  HO.MAOK  TO  HOLIVAK 

Among  the  intorosting  obs»Tviincos  of  the  Holtvnr  cfnlcniiry  in  Wushingloii  wore  tho  »'\«‘rcis»‘s  in  which  ii  group  of  chililrcn  representing  the  luipils  of  tlie 
Washington  piihlie  schools  imrtieipated  in  the  Hall  of  the  Amerims  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion. 
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In  closing  I  will  ask  your  indulgence  in  quoting  fiom  a  historic  document 
written  at  the  time  of  Bolivar’s  death,  but  which  still  expresses,  in  eloquent 
terms,  our  present  estimate  of  the  Liberator.  The  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  Bogota,  in  sending  an  expression  of  sympathy  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said: 

“In  him  Colombia  has  lost  a  father  and  a  benefactor;  society,  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  ornaments;  and  mankind,  an  able  and  successful  defender  of  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty.  It  has  rarely  happened  in  any  country  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  though  commencing  the  career  of  glory  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
has  so  soon  attained  the  high  and  enviable  preeminence  enjoyed  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency.  With  his  sword  and  with  the  cause  in  which  it  was  drawn  he  has  won  for 
his  country  independence;  for  himself,  imperishable  renown.  His  is  the  fame  of 
a  patriot  and  a  hero,  and  though  his  achievements  are  confined  to  one  hemisphere, 
his  reputation  belongs  to  the  world,  and  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 
Empires  may  be  won  and  lost,  founded  and  overthrown,  and  their  names  even 
extinguished  in  the  vortex  of  revolutions,  but  as  long  as  the  holj-  cause  of  liberty 
has  an  advocate  on  earth,  the  name  of  Bolivar  will  not  be  forgotten.” 

Next  followed  a  continental  tribute  to  Bolivar,  a  symbol  of  the 
wide-spread  veneration  in  which  this  many-sided  genius  is  held. 
The  chief  executives  of  all  the  American  Republics  had  sent  messages 
to  be  read  upon  this  occasion,  and  one  by  one  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Board  took  their  place  before  the  microphone  to  share 
with  a  vast  audience  these  words  of  homage  from  their  respective 
countries; 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  Argentine  nation,  through  me  as  its  inter¬ 
mediary,  and  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  associate  themselves  with  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Liberator’s  death  which  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  a  due  sense  of  its  high  mission,  is  holding  on  this 
day. 

In  this  Republic,  the  cradle  of  San  Martin,  Bolivar,  who  also  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  his  own  country  to  bring  liberty  to  the  sister  nations,  has  always  occupied 
a  favorite  place  among  our  national  heroes,  for  in  Argentina  the  glories  of  the 
American  epic  have  been  fused  into  a  single  sentiment  of  political  independence 
and  continental  brotherhood. — Jos6  Francisco  Uriburu,  President  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  of  the  Argentine  hepublic. 

To  Bolivia  the  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  its  glorious 
founder  has  a  character  and  significance  ever  more  fundamental  and  more  in¬ 
spiring.  The  birth  of  Bolivia  as  a  nation  was  the  express  achievement  of  the 
Lilierator,  and  with  the  iKHpiest  of  his  name  to  this  part  of  the  soil  of  America 
he  created  the  bond  which  was  needed  between  the  nations  of  the  north — by 
him  lilH'rated — and  those  of  the  south  which  had  gained  autonomous  life  by  the 
will  of  their  own  sons.  .\nd  thus  it  was  that  Bolivia,  founded  in  the  center  of 
Spanish  .\merica,  converted  Bolivar's  design  into  permanent  reality.  The 
frontiers  of  five  .Vmerican  rejmblics  border  on  Bolivia,  just  as  the  nations  liberated 
by  the  Liberator’s  genius  were  five.  Pan  American  highways  winding  around 
the  most  rugged  mountains  of  the  .Andean  chain  converge  in  Bolivia,  and  here 
doubtless  will  be  concentrated  through  the  bonds  of  affection  and  continental 
interests  the  Bolivarian  ideal  of  brotherhood  and  union  among  the  American 
States  who  will  determine  their  own  destinies. 

■And  to-day,  what  sentiments  can  the  son  express  who  owes  everything  to  his 
noble  iirogenitor? 
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Bolivia,  after  more  tlian  a  luindred  years  of  indepeiidenee,  reineiuhers  on  tliis 
day  its  glorious  origin  and,  in  joining  in  the  veneration  which  the  sister  nations 
of  America  render  to  the  Liberator,  renews  in  tlie  patronymic  of  the  nation  its 
vows  to  make  itself  ever  more  worthy  of  him.  — Caklos  Blanco  Galindo, 
PiTKident  of  the  (Soverniug  Junto  of  Bolivia. 

Bolivar  was  not  oidy  a  Liberator. 

He  was  a  creator.  .\mid  the  chaos  of  colonial  .America  he  iierformed  a  godlike 
part,  creating  free  countries.  In  political  hist«)ry  there  is  no  greater  prodigy. 
Bolivar  fulfilled  completely  the  vow  of  his  youth,  fighting  unceasingly  for  the 
liberation  of  .America.  He  was  the  brilliant  forerunner  of  Pan  .Americanism. 
.Vmerica  is  to-day  constituted  of  re|)ublics  in  fulfillment  of  the  ideal  of  Bolivar. 

Through  the  ever  stronger  brotherhood  of  its  iieojiles,  established  in  the  in- 
siiiration  of  litierty,  may  .Ameria  be  a  continent  of  peace! — Getilio  V^akilas, 
President  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil. 

.Amerii  a  has  stood  guard  for  100  years  over  the  ashes  of  the  Liberator  Bolivar, 
while  in  the  souls  of  the  jieople  the  figure  of  the  great  general  assumes  the  con¬ 
tours  of  glory  which  the  transcendency  of  his  deeds  definitely  assigned  to  him 
in  history.  This  great  man,  who  passed  away  a  century  ago,  entered  into  the 
fullness  of  immortality  without  experiencing  the  sad  trial  of  ingratitude.  Even 
his  enemies  jiaid  him  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  and  the  nations  founded 
by  him  proudly  adojited  the  name  “  Daughters  of  Bolivar,”  which  amidst  the 
discords  and  alterations  of  their  organic  formation,  has  lieen,  and  is,  the  first 
article  of  the  moral  code  which  governs  their  brilliant  destinies. 

(’Idle,  lilierated  by  San  Martin  and  D’lliggins,  owes  also  to  Bolivar  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  her  inde|X‘ndence  in  the  sense  that  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  l>egun 
with  the  (’hilean-.Argentine  campaign  and  completed  by  the  Venezuelan  hero, 
a.ssiired  the  fruits  of  our  effort.  The  sword  of  Bolivar  extended  along  the  Pacific 
was  the  impas.sable  barrier  against  recompiest  and  gave  to  (!hile  friends  and 
allies  for  mutual  defense.  Bolivar  with  his  jirophetic  geidus  foresaw  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  Si>anish  .America,  but  he  always  had,  like  San  Martin,  encouraging  words 
for  the  future  of  ('Idle,  and  |)erhaps  this  same  authority  of  his  opinions  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  fact  that  the  i>olitical  structuri"  of  the  country  tixik  a  definite  line 
very  early. 

To-<iay  there  will  l>e  solemnly  unveiled  in  Santiago  a  monument  to  Sim6n 
Bolivar  offered  to  posterity  by  the  Government  and  the  |)eople  of  Ghile.  Our 
I'ountry  honored  herself  by  placing  the  statue  of  the  Lilierator  Bolivar  lieside 
those  of  her  own  lilx‘rators,  thus  complying  with  the  jileasant  duty  of  furthering 
solidarity,  which  was  the  su|)rem(‘  ideal  of  his  generous  ambitions.  .As  President 
of  (.'Idle  I  to-day  rtuider  the  homage  of  ]>rofound  admiration  to  the  man,  the 
soldier,  and  the  statesman  who  fills  with  his  vivid  memory  the  annals  of  .Anx'rican 
history. — Cahlos  lB.A$iEZ,  President  of  Chile. 

The-  pilgrimage  to  San  Ptsiro  .Alejandrino  on  the  dat(*  which  marks  the  hun- 
flredth  anrdversary  of  the  Lilx-rator’s  death  constitutes  for  the  President  of  the 
Kepublic  «if  Colombia  the  most  reverent  tribute  which  he  can  render  in  the 
name  of  his  fellow  countrymen  to  the  sacrisl  memory  of  the  father  of  the  country. 
.At  this  place  th(^  glory  of  the  hero  radiat<‘s  from  the  very  ground  where  he 
breathed  his  last  and  which  oiHUied  to  serve  as  his  sepulchre.  On  this  memo¬ 
rable  day  everything  combines  to  evok«^  the  memory  of  his  greatness  and  his 
achievminuits  which  shed  their  light  over  half  a  continent.  For  this  reason  all 
the  .American  nations  come  here  to-day  in  spiritual  procession — some  with  tin; 
vision  of  the  Monte  Hacro,  others  united  and  animated  by  a  common  ideal-  to 
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renew  that  faith  in  their  own  destinies  whicli  the  creators  of  nationalities  knew 
so  well  how  to  inspire — Washington  and  San  Martin  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
continent,  and  Bolivar  in  the  heart  of  this  generous  land,  America,  where  to-day 
this  altar  of  San  Pedro  Alejandrino  stands  as  the  sanctuary  of  American  libertj". 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  gather  these  hopes  together  in 
the  great  ark  of  its  noble  purposes,  to  continue  its  work  of  apjmiximation  and 
understanding  among  the  countries  represented  in  this  international  institution, 
and  to  affirm  with  ever  greater  emi)liasis  the  ideals  of  love  and  brotherhood  on 
this  continent. — Enrique  Ol.wa  Herrera,  President  of  the  Repiihlic  of  Colombia. 

The  people  of  Costa  Rica,  who  revere  the  memory  of  Bolivar,  join  with  the 
sister  nations  of  America  to  pay  tribute  to  him  who,  blazing  the  trails  of  liberty 
and  independence,  became  a  figure  of  outstanding  importance.  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  every  Costa  Rican  when  I  join  with  you  in  this  memorable  occa¬ 
sion. — Cleto  Gonzalez  VIquez,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

In  the  name  of  the  Cuban  Government  and  jicople,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  noble  ceremonies  commemorative  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  which  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  holding  to-day.  As  I  bow  reverently  before  the  figure  of  the 
illustrious  and  great  Liberator,  I  remember  gladly  that  among  his  purposes  was 
the  inde|)endence  of  my  country  and  the  felicity  of  my  people. 

In  this  later  era,  when  Cuba  is  indeiiendent  and  all  America  free,  as  I 
look  across  a  century  at  the  southern  continent  of  this  hemisphere,  I  see  the 
jieerless  Liberator,  erect  and  granitic,  like  the  mountains  which  aided  him  in 
his  enterprises,  gifted  with  prophetic  genius,  the  standard  bearer  of  the  close 
union  of  all  .\merica. 

May  his  name  ever  receive  the  eternal  blessing  of  history! — Gerardo 
Machado,  President  of  Cuba. 

The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  takes  advantage  of  the  projjitious 
occasion  afforded  by  this  sixicial  session  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  commemorative  of  the  centenary  of  the  Liberator’s  death,  to 
express  the  resjiect  and  emotion  with  which  the  Dominican  {leople  on  this  his¬ 
toric  day  recall  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  warrior,  paladin  of  .American 
lilierty,  creative  genius  of  Greater  Colombia,  and,  with  his  plans  for  the  Congress 
of  Panama,  enlightened  precursor  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  American  nations. 

The  Dominican  jieople,  who,  by  the  designs  of  their  historic  destiny  and  awed 
by  the  glory  of  the  Lilierator  and  the  heroic  splendor  of  the  Bolivarian  epic,  were 
once  ready  to  liecome  one  of  the  Confederate  States  of  Greater  Colombia,  have 
always  worshijied  on  the  altar  of  their  memories  the  heriK's  of  the  indeiiendence 
and  feel  the  deeiicst  fillers  of  the  national  soul  vibrate  with  emotion  on  the  great 
anniversaries  of  the  redemption  of  .America. 

Therefore  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  exiK*riences  a  singular 
pleasure  in  sending  this  mes.sage  to  lie  read  at  the  sjiecial  session  of  the  Governing 
Board,  which  meets  in  the  capital  of  the  great  North  .American  Nation,  standard 
liearer  of  lilierty  and  democracy,  and  the  sentiments  he  expresses  arc  replete  with 
optimism  and  firm  in  faith  for  the  future  and  the  unalterable  brotherhood  of  the 
American  nations,  so  vigilantly  guarded  by  the  hero,  now  in  his  tomb,  whom  the 
century  to-day  completed  exults  to  a  high  place  in  history. — Rakael  L.  Trujillo, 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Father  and  Liberator,  among  the  suiK'rior  gifts  with  which  destiny  sought  to 
honor  you  to  exalt  humanity,  stand  forth  pretuninently  the  det'p  vision  which 
IMUietrutcs  the  future,  the  voice  of  prophecy  which  foretells  what  is  to  come,  his¬ 
toric  intuition  which  anticipates  the  future,  boldness  of  action  which,  nut  satisfied 
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with  the  feat  of  forging  tiie  present,  advances  to  |)oint  out  ti>e  course  to  la;  followed 
in  future  centuries. 

Genius  of  the  race  and  of  mankind,  your  thought  has  the  flavor  of  eternity;  it 
resembles  a  gigantic  cosmic  force  pulsating  in  the  universe,  and  the  sphere 
wherein  your  principles  and  doctrines  resound  and  are  invoked  embraces  in  space 
the  entire  world  and,  in  time,  the  existence  of  humanity. 

The  Pan  American  I'nion,  which  to-tlay  renders  to  you  fervent  and  heartfelt 
liomage,  is  one  of  the  mdst  l)eautiful  and  fruitful  reali/.ations  of  your  prophetic 
thought. 

.\nd  yet  how  much  the  world  of  to-day  and  the  world  of  to-morrow  still  have  to 
accomplish  to  convert  into  n*ality  that  which  you,  citizen  of  the  universe,  desired 
for  regulating  the  relations  tetween  men  and  l)etween  nations  in  accord  with 
file  standards  of  justice  and  right. 

.\  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  bitterness  of  disillusion  completed  the  grandeur 
of  your  full  and  consecrated  life,  you  listened  to  the  cordial  summons  of  the 
Ecuadorean  people:  “Come,  Your  Excellency,”  says  the  historic  message,  “and 
reside  in  this  land  which  loves  you  and  admires  your  virtues.  Come,  Your 
Excellency,  and  live  in  our  hearts  and  receive  the  homage  and  gratitude  and 
respect  which  are  due  the  genius  of  .\mcrica,  the  Liberator  of  a  world.  Come, 
Your  Excellenc}-,  and  drj-  the  tears  of  the  sorrowing  sons  of  Ecuador  and  sigh 
with  them  over  the  ills  of  the  fatherland.  Come,  Your  Excellency,  and  take 
your  place  on  the  summit  of  i>roud  Chimborazo,  where  the  barbed  darts  of  slander 
can  not  reach  and  where  no  mortal  save  Bolivar  can  repose  in  ineffable  glory.” 

Father  and  Lil)erator,  the  liberty  which  the  ;x;ople  desire  and  need  shall  never 
Ikj  exhausted,  shall  always  l>e  secure.  Every  day  a  new  spirit,  evolving  and 
I)crennial,  fleeting  yet  eternal,  is  inspired  in  the  divine  treasury  which  we  call 
lil)erty. 

You  who  calle«l  yourself  sohlier  of  lit>erty,  you  who  pntclaimed  tlmt  the  title 
of  Liljerator  was  the  highest  and  most  honorable  with  which  man  could  Ije  exalted, 
l)e  vigilant  that  the  nations  of  .\merica  may  always  guard  and  secure  their  liberty. 

And  since  these  are  the  words  with  which  the  jxjople  and  Government  of 
Ecuador  adhere  to  the  significant  and  solemn  homage  which  the  representatives 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  new  continent  render  to  you,  permit  me.  Father  and 
Liinirator,  to  express  the  hojKi  that  my  country  may  be  ever  worthy  to  guard 
and  maintain  with  pride  its  leadership  in  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  Bolivar,  hero 
and  genius  of  America,  citizen  of  the  world  and  honor  to  humanity. — Isidho 
.\yora.  President  of  Ecuador. 

The  continent  which  the  genius  of  Christopher  Columbus  made  rise  from  the 
.sea  needed  to  lx;  free  to  fulfill  the  destiny  which  was  reserved  to  it  of  furthering 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  8im6n  Bolivar,  iierhaps  the  greatest 
])aladin  of  history,  to  conquer  for  himself  the  title  of  liberator  of  five  nations. 

We  judge  it  a  cardinal  duty  that  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union,  embracing  the 
countries  of  the  New  World,  in  unison  with  Europe  and  .\merica  should  glorify 
on  the  centenary  of  his  death  the  memory  of  the  greatest  hero  of  liliertj',  Bolivar, 
and  remember  also  on  this  great  day  his  lieutenant.  Marshal  Sucre,  who  crowned 
the  work  of  the  Lilartor  by  consummating  at  immortal  Ayacucho  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  .\nierican  nations. — Pfo  Romeko  BosguE,  President  of  El  Salvador. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala,  through  me,  joins  with  the  other  meml)ers  of 
the  Pan  .Vmerican  I'nion  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  Lil)erator,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  on  the  first  centenary  of  his  death,  and  complies 
with  an  agreeable  duty  in  declaring  its  veneration  for  the  eminent  patriot  who. 
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with  a  spirit  of  sacrifice,  took  tlie  principal  part  in  the  indej)endence  of  South 
America  and  set  an  admirable  example  for  the  leaders  of  our  own  inde|jendence. — 
LAzaro  Chac6n,  Prexident  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 

The  Republic  of  Haiti  cau  not  t)e  indifferent  to  the  imposing  ceremonies  which 
commemorate  the  centenary  of  Bolivar’s  death. 

If  a  sentiment  of  solidarity  attaches  Haiti  to  all  the  nations  of  Latin  .\meiica, 
to  which  on  this  occasion  she  presents  her  most  cordial  greetings,  she  feels  her- 
st'lf  particularly  bound  to  Venezuela  by  some  of  those  im|>erishable  memories 
toward  which,  from  time  to  time,  nations  turn  as  if  to  draw  from  them  new  reasons 
for  living. 

Venezuelans,  who  remember  with  their  hearts  and  make  a  cult  of  gratitude, 
«)ftcn  recall  the  i)art  which  Haiti  took  in  the  inde|)endence  of  their  country  and 
the  moral  and  material  help  with  which  Petion,  the  founder  of  our  Republic, 
supported  Bolivar  in  his  endeavor  t<i  create  fur  himself  a  fatherland. 

We  had  but  just  achieved  our  independence,  so  dearly  and  so  heroically  pur- 
cha.sed,  when  the  first  attempts  at  the  lilx'ration  of  Venezuela  came  to  naught. 
One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  Haiti  is  that  at  this  moment  of  supreme  discourage¬ 
ment  it  was  on  Haiti  that  Bolivar  placed  his  last  hu|)es. 

Potion’s  welcome  was  such  that  the  great  warrior,  defeated,  must  have  believed 
fur  a  moment  that  he  had  two  fatherlands,  since  he  found  a  brother  when  he 
had  hoped  only  to  find  aid,  and  companions  at  arms  when  he  had  sought  onl}’ 
]>rovisions  and  munitions. 

The  corres|H)ndence  exchanged  lietween  these  two  men  is  beautiful;  our  his¬ 
tories  have  piously  i)reservcd  it,  for  it  is  full  of  salutary  lessons.  It  shows  what 
can  l»e  accomplished  by  energy,  jjatience,  tenacity,  supported  by  brotherly  love, 
and  of  what  pure  steel  were  forged  the  invincible  souls  of  these  creators  of  father- 
lands.  Fur  us  Haitians  it  is  the  symbol  of  Latin  .American  solidarity,  somewhat 
like  the  birth  of  that  friendship  which  binds  us  to  the  Venezuelan  people. 

This  friendship,  fanned  by  the  vivifying  breezes  which  made  possible  Vertieres 
and  several  years  later  Ayacucho  and  Callao,  why  should  it  not  l)e  fortified  more 
each  day?  It  lives  under  the  beneficient  aegis  of  two  great  spirits,  Bolivar  and 
Pdtion,  who  existed  but  for  liberty.  It  is  for  such  spirits  that  man  clings  to  his 
fatherland.  Their  tombs  are  eloquent  with  lessons  which  constitute  the  grandeur 
of  small  nations. — St^nio  V’inck.vt,  President  of  Haiti. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Honduras  associate  themselves  with  the  other 
Governments  and  peoples  of  America  to  pay  the  homage  of  their  respectful 
sympathy  to  the  meniory  of  the  Liberator,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
centenary  of  his  death;  and  at  the  same  time  express  the  highest  hope  that  these 
historic  ceremonies  may  l)e  one  motive  n»ore  for  a  close  approximation  and 
mutual  understanding  among  all  the  countries  of  the  continent,  whose  future 
should  be  based  every  day  more  firmly  on  a  broad  spirit  of  international  soli¬ 
darity  and  justice  for  the  sake  of  the  progress  and  peace  of  the  world. — Vicente 
MejIa  Colindkes,  President  of  Honduras. 

The  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  interpreting  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  his  country  at  this  solemn  moment,  when  the  centenary  of  the  death 
of  Sim6n  Bolivar  is  being  commemorated,  expresses  the  hope  that  the  ideas  of 
the  Liberator  shall  be  fully  realized — above  all,  those  ideas  that  sought  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  better  understanding  among  the  Latin  American  nations  and  upheld  the 
principle  that  the  relations  between  nations  should  be  guided  by  mutual  respiect. — 
Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio,  President  of  Mexico. 
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America  will  never  tire  of  hunoriiiK  Bolivar.  His  centenary  is  a  ])ronii8e  of 
thousands  of  years  of  republican  ideals  and  liljerty.  The  equal  of  Washington, 
together  they  typify  democracy  on  this  continent  and  are  the  two  greatest  figures 
in  history. — J.  M.  Movcada,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Xicaragua. 

On  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  that  day  when  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Sim6n  Bolivar  passed  from  the  .\merican  scene,  a  deep  emotion  is  experienced  by 
the  people  of  Panama,  whose  President  I  to-day  have  the  honor  to  lie.  This 
emotion  has  its  source  in  the  thought  that  even  if  the  bodj-  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  and 
the  vital  force  stored  therein  have  been  consumed,  yet  his  ideals,  the  thoughts 
that  stirred  in  his  mind,  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  grow  in  importance  with  each 
hour,  with  every  year,  that  passes.  Prophetic  were  the  words  of  the  Priest 
Choquehuanca  on  June  17,  1825,  when  Bolivar  was  passing  through  Pucard  on  a 
triumphal  journey  from  .\requipa  to  Cuzco:  “  Your  fame  will  grow  with  the  passage 
of  the  centuries,  as  grows  the  shadow  when  the  sun  descends." 

The  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  always  Ijeen  zealously  attached  to  the  great 
Liberator.  And  the  eponymous  hero  had  always  a  word  of  affection  and  encour¬ 
agement  for  the  Isthmus.  In  the  famous  Jamaica  letter,  the  prophetic  letter, 
as  it  has  l>een  called,  he  alluded  to  our  land  in  brilliant  and  expressive  words: 
“The  States  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Guatemala  will  form  an  association. 
This  magnificent  section,  lietween  two  great  oceans,  may  iMJCome  in  time  the 
emporium  of  the  world.  Its  canals  will  reduce  world  distances;  they  will  draw 
more  closely  together  commercial  relations  between  Euroi)e,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  will  bring  to  this  rich  region  tribute  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  It 
may  be  that  there  the  capital  of  the  world  may  some  day  lie  fixed,  just  as  Con¬ 
stantine  attempted  to  make  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  ancient  hemisphere.” 

How  beautiful  and  comforting  is  this  thought  and  how  great  an  obligation  it 
imposes  upon  the  citizens  of  Panama  to-day !  It  is  our  duty  to  make  of  Panama 
all  that  it  was  dreamed,  in  dreams  so  glorious  that  words  fail  to  describe  them, 
by  that  man  who  passed  from  a  world  of  sorrow,  heartsick  and  homesick,  on  the 
17th  of  Deceml)er,  1830,  after  accomplishing  a  feat  without  parallel  in  history, 
lil)erating  his  fellow  men,  founding  nations  and  dominating  for  many  years  so 
extensive  a  portion  of  the  glol)e. 

In  the  same  incomparable  document  the  Lilierator  wrote:  “How  l)euutiful  it 
would  Ije  if  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  should  come  to  l)e  to  us  what  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  was  to  the  Greeks!”  And  then  he  outlined  his  idea  of  a  congress,  a  great 
congress  which  should  have  its  seat  on  the  Isthmus,  an  idea  which  he  was  later 
to  |)erfect,  convening  the  congress  for  Deceml)er  7,  1824,  just  two  days  before  the 
Battle  of  Ayacucho — Ayacucho  where  Sucre  carried  the  day,  following  the  plans 
of  Bolivar’s  genius,  and  consolidated  the  lilK*rty  of  Spanish  America. 

In  1821,  years  after  the  immortal  Jamaica  letter,  when  the  Isthmus  proclaimed 
its  independence,  the  Liberator  said  in  reply  to  General  Fdbrega’s  letter  giving 
him  news  of  the  event:  “I  can  not  express  the  feeling  of  joy  and  admiration  I 
have  exfierienced  in  hearing  that  Panama,  the  center  of  the  universe,  has  been 
regenerated  and  is  free  by  its  own  effort.  Panama’s  independence  is  the  most 
glorious  monument  that  any  American  province  can  offer  to  history.  Every¬ 
thing  has  been  considered  there — justice,  political  lilx'rality,  and  national 
interest.  .  .  .” 

In  1926  my  country  sought  to  render  the  highest  tribute  of  admiration  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  great  statesnmn  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  congress,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  name  and  the  achievements  of  Kim6n  Bolivar  were  exalted  and  made 
to  re.sound  throughout  the  universe.  On  June  23  the  monument  which  honors 
our  city  was  unveiled,  erected  through  the  generosity  of  the  nations  of  America. 
The  Ki>eeches  which  were  made  and  the  imposing  ceremonies  held  were  justified 
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by  the  supreme  genius  of  the  man  whom  they  honored,  the  first  who  in  1821  dared 
to  si>cak  of  the  independence  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  memory  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  is  cherished  in  Panama  as  a  most  precious  treas¬ 
ure.  For  the  people  of  the  Isthmus  always  found  in  the  Liberator  a  deep  affection 
and  an  understanding  of  their  problems  and  their  ideals  which  constituted  the 
strongest  bond.  As  the  figure  of  Bolivar  lives  again  in  our  memories,  as  we  medi¬ 
tate  on  his  marvelous  conceptions — miraculous,  one  might  call  them — concep¬ 
tions  which  the  future  was  to  realize,  but  which  we  might  think  pure  inventions 
did  we  not  find  them  in  documents  of  undisputed  authenticity,  all  the  people  of  the 
Isthmus,  I  at  their  head,  consider  ourselves  under  the  spell  of  the  powerful  pro¬ 
phetic  gifts  of  that  peerless  man,  and  we  look  ahead  with  faith  to  the  goal  of 
progress.  The  nation  which  Simdn  Bolivar  predicted  would  contain  the  capital 
of  the  world  is  under  obligation  to  answer  the  call  that  the  Liberator  makes  from 
afar.  .  .  . 

And  this  will  come  to  pass — as  the  shadow  lengthens  when  the  sun  of  the  hero’s 
life  drops  below  the  horizon,  so  with  the  centuries  his  glory  will  increase,  as 
l)re<iicted  so  briefly  and  expressively  by  the  Priest  Choquehuanca. — Florencio 
Hakmodio  Ahose.mena,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Bolivar  merits  the  love  of  new  generations  of  .Ymerieans  for  his  magnificent 
qualities  as  a  hero  and  because  he  foresaw  the  future  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
ixioples  of  the  New  World. 

Bolivar  was  not  only  the  Liberator  but  the  first  American,  as  proven  by  his 
call  for  the  Congress  of  Panama. 

In  honoring  his  memory,  let  us  attest  a  continental  bond. — Josfi  Guggiari, 
President  of  Paraguay. 

On  this  date  on  which  the  first  centenary  of  the  death  of  Sim6n  Bolivar  is 
commemorated,  all  .\merica,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  reverence  and  gratitude,  bows 
Ix'fore  the  august  shade  who  from  the  immortal  regions  watches  over  its  desti¬ 
nies  and  contemplates  how  the  ideals  of  liberty,  union,  and  concord  forged  by  his 
genius  are  day  by  day  being  transformed  into  Ix'autiful  realities  replete  with  new 
promise. 

Our  purpose  to  translate  Bolivar’s  thought  into  agreements,  laws,  and  action 
will  always  l)e  the  best  way  to  honor  his  memory  and  perpetuate  his  work.  Slowly, 
at  times  painfully,  the  countries  of  America  are  achieving  this.  To-day  we  can 
]>roclaim  with  pride  that  the  lonely  figure  of  Santa  Marta  did  not  plow  the  sea. 
In  life  he  paid  the  tribute  which  all  superior  men  render  to  misunderstanding  and 
misfortune.  But  disillusion  and  bitterness  were  fertile  seeds  which  a  century 
later  are  l>eginning  to  flower  and  Iwar  fruit  on  this  continent. 

Warrior,  apostle,  and  statesman,  Bolivar  triumphed  on  the  field  of  battle,  he 
created  democracies,  he  prepared  them  and  organized  them  for  the  future.  He 
died  young,  overcome  by  the  weight  of  his  achievements,  worn  out  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  enterprises.  He  died  in  the  house  of  another,  without  the  pious  hands 
of  his  own  kindred  to  close  his  eyes;  but  his  soul  was  not  sterile.  The  puissant 
republics  to  which  Proviclence  already  ]H)ints  as  the  seat  of  a  new  civilization 
arc  the  fruits  of  his  spirit.  A  broader  and  more  generous  concept  of  lilK>rty  and 
democracy,  a  social  order  based  on  justice,  a  more  cordial  and  intimate  coordina¬ 
tion  in  the  common  task,  a  more  harmonious  and  humane  idea  of  the  existence  of 
nations— such  should  be,  and  such  already  are,  the  characteristics  of  this  youth¬ 
ful  America,  formed  and  vivified  by  the  sword,  the  will,  and  the  heart  of  Bolivar. 

In  Pern,  Bolivar  set  the  crowning  touch  on  his  work.  Peru  in  gratitude 
crowned  him,  not  with  the  insignia  of  monarchy  but  with  the  laurel  of  glory. 
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On  the  centenary  of  his  death  Pern  witii  the  same  fervor  repeats  the  expression 
of  her  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  greatest  figure  of  America.  Tlie  (iovernmeut 
Junta,  of  whieli  I  have  tlie  honor  to  lx*  President,  will  lH>nd  all  its  energies  to 
achieving  and  transforming  into  tangible  n*alitie.s  the  ]x)stulates  of  Bolivar. — 
Luis  S.ixcHEZ  Cekko,  Prexiilent  of  the  (iorernment  Junta  of  Peru. 

The  people  of  the  I'nited  States  join  with  me  in  honoring  the  memory  of  tlu* 
Great  Lilx'rator,  Sim6n  Bolivar.  .\11  the  nations  of  the  .\meriean  Continent  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  not  only  Ix'cause  of  his  military  achievements  but  also 
by  reason  of  his  prophetic  political  vision  which  enabled  him  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Pan  .\mcricanism  as  well  as  to  foresee  the  important  part  which  the 
nations  of  .America  are  called  upon  to  play  in  world  affairs. — Hkkbekt  Hoover, 
PrrxiJent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  hundred  years  since  that  memorable  day  on  which 
Bolivar  passt'd  to  immortality,  Uruguay  cordially  as.sociates  it.self  through  me 
with  the  commemoration  of  the  hour  which  marked  the  climax  in  history  of  the 
life  of  that  peerless  mortal,  the  symbol  of  lilx'rty  and  of  justice,  who  is  not 
the  glory  of  one  nation  alone  but  the  common  glory  of  all  America. — Juan 
CAMHfsTEGCV,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Venezuela  takes  part  in  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
to-day  commemorating  the  death  of  the  Lilxjrator  with  deep  emotion,  in  which 
are  mingled  the  spirit  of  American  brotherhood  which  animated  Bolivar — cxem- 
]>lificd  by  these  very  ceremonies  of  the  Union — gratitude  toward  the  fouiuler  of 
the  nation,  and  natural  pride  that  Bolivar  was  born  on  its  soil  and  his  great  per¬ 
sonality  here  develo|x?d.  No  opportunity  could  be  more  propitious  than  this  for 
the  nations  which  form  the  Pan  American  Union  to  reaffirm  their  sentiments  of 
brotherlnxid  and  eooix*ration;  and  on  its  part  the  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
name  of  the  V'enezuelan  people,  solemnly  and  cordially  reaffirms  these  senti¬ 
ments. — J.  B.  Pf:KEZ,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

chairnuiii  closed  the  ineetin<;  by  plaeinj;  a  handsome  wreath, 
in  the  name  of  the  (loverninf?  Board,  before  the  bust  of  Bolivar. 

Immediately  following  these  impressive  ceremonies  tbe  Board 
repaired  to  the  steps  of  the  building;  to  witness  a  military  parade 
prepared  by  the  War  Department  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The 
defile  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  in  the  fallinj?  snow  recalled 
Bolivar’s  epic  crossinj;  of  the  .Vndes,  those  mifihty  mountains  whose 
every  peak,  as  Kodd  has  said,  marked  a  new  victory  for  this  {'reat 
military  frenius. 

While  the  (loverninjr  Board  was  holdin*;  its  meetiiif;  the  C'oiifjress 
of  the  United  States,  through  spokesmen  in  both  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  shared  in  the  tribute  to  the  hero  whom  the  Amer¬ 
icas  deliftht  to  honor.  The  Hon.  Hiram  Bitij^ham,  of  Connecticut, 
whose  scholarly  interest  in  Latin  America  is  well  known,  addressed 
the  Senate,  brilliantly  sketching;  the  life  and  deeds  of  Bolivar,  and 
saying  in  part : 

1^  The  region  covered  by  Bolivar’s  uiiderfakings  is  as  broad  as  that  of  the  Uiiit«‘<l 
States  from  Savamiah  to  San  Diego  and  as  narrow  as  the  United  States  from  the 
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Canadian  iwrder  north  of  the  Great  l^akes  to  tlic  mouth  of  tlie  Rio  Grande  at 
the  southern  tip  of  Texas.  It  was  these  great  distances,  separated  as  they  were 
by  many  of  tiie  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  by  these  great  plains,  with  their 
impassable  rivers  and  their  devastating  floods,  that  made  this  undertaking  so 
worthy  of  note.  .  .  . 

Bolivar  was  in  the  last  analysis  rosjmnsible  for  the  independence  of  five  Re¬ 
publics — V'enezuela,  Colombia,'  Ecuatlor,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  On  this  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniver.sary  of  his  death  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  here  in  this  city 
on  the  Potomac,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  our  own  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  to  honor  the  memory  of  him  who  did  for  the  northern  nations  of  South 
.America  what  George  Washington  did  for  the  13  Colonies  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  Both  were  giants  in  their  day.  Their  achievements  recpiired  not  only 
courage  and  daring,  but  patience,  self-denial,  and  determination.  Both  will  go 
down  through  history  gaining  in  stature  and  in  the  measure  of  world  admiration 
as  the  victories  which  they  were  able  to  win,  in  the  face  of  incomparable  obstacles, 
are  more  wiflely  known  and  appreciated. 

In  the  House  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Temple  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

His  IBoHvar’s]  life  and  his  .sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  liberty  are  l)eing  com¬ 
memorated  to-day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  five  rei)ublics  that  cherish 
the  memory  of  his  achievements,  and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pau.se  for  a  little 
while  in  our  work  to  join  with  them  in  honoring  this  great  man  who.se  qvialitics 
were  such  as  to  win  not  only  the  admiration  but  the  esteem  of  foreign  nations,  as 
well  as  the  gratitude  of  his  own  peoj)le. 

At  (leor^otown  I’nivorsity  a  notable  function  took  place  in  the 
evening;.  In  the  center  of  the  stajre  in  (laston  Hall,  afjainst  a  haek- 
jiround  of  the  flafjs  of  the  American  Repuhlies,  stood,  surrounded 
hy  palms  and  laurel  wreaths,  a  copy  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  the 
Liberator  |)resented  in  15)21  hy  the  people  of  Venezeula  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  On  either  side  were  seated  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  Bolivarian  Repuhlies  in  Washinjrton,  the  hijih  oflicials  of  the 
university,  the  speakei’s  of  the  eveninjr,  and  other  eminent  guests. 
After  music  hy  the  univei’sity  chorus.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  addressed 
the  large  and  distinguished  audience,  saying  in  part  of  Bolivar: 

His  Congress  t)f  Panama  is  the  first  of  the  continental  conferences  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  States  and  the  admitted  i)recedent  of  the  Peace  Conferences  of  The  Hague; 
the  D'ague  of  Nations,  in  sueeessful  operation  at  Geneva,  is  his  realization  of 
“the  free  and  indei)endent  nations  of  .America,  united  with  one  another  by  a 
body  of  common  laws”  made  and  c*)dified  in  international  assemblies.  These 
tilings  arc  true,  and  “truth  is,”  as  the  late  Lord  .Acton  informs  us,  “the  only  merit 
that  gives  dignity  and  worth  to  history.” 

Man  of  action,  prophet,  and  statesman! 

Dr.  E.  (lil  Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion 
and  a  profound  student  of  the  Liberator,  then  delivered  in  Spanish  a 
most  elotpient  eulogy  of  his  great  compatriot,  a  etdogy  unanimously 


'  .\l  tlie  linip  of  tti«>  (Mimncipiition  of  ('oloinbiii,  I‘nntuiin  formnl  piirl  of  tlmt  Ke|mblic.— Kditok. 
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acclaimed  by  his  hearers  as  a  historical  and  literary  masterpiece.  A 
translation  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Yocr  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

This  iiipht  is  one  of  transcendent  significance  in  the  history  of  .\inerica.  A 
great  memory  is  about  to  cross  the  invisible  threshold  of  time,  and  from  city 
to  city  and  continent  to  continent  the  statues  tliat  jierpetuate  this  memory  will 
rejieat  with  a  sonorous  note  of  triumph  the  echo  of  the  bells  which  within  a  few 
hours  wilt  announce  that  Bolivar  is  entering  into  the  second  century  of  his 
immortality. 

Others  have  told  you  of  his  marvelous  life.  Others  will  continue  to  speak  of  it 
as  long  as  there  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  |)eople  of  .\merica  gratitude  for 
blessings,  admiration  for  heroism,  and  pity  for  great  misfortunes.  But  louder 
than  all  this,  more  elocpiently  than  human  words,  and  more  harmoniously  than  all 
the  songs  of  the  poets,  speaks  his  work.  It  is  more  enduring  than  the  granite 
of  monuments,  more  ejiic  than  the  anthems  of  nations,  and  it  speaks  with  a 
reverence  erpial  to  that  of  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  this  morning  from 
millions  of  hearts  in  sanctuaries  the  world  over  to  give  thanks  to  the  Most  High 
for  that  life  which  was  one  of  His  most  perfect  creations  and  one  of  the  clearest 
testimonies  to  His  omnipotence.  It  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  flags  of  the  6 
nations  that  he  founded  and  the  flags  of  the  other  15  nations  whose  colors  blend 
with  them  so  that  their  crimson,  azure,  and  gold  seem  transfused  into  a  single 
flag,  the  symbol  of  .America  united  in  Bolivar’s  ideal  of  brotherhood. 

* 

*  * 

One  hundred  yi'ars  ago  to-day  the  mortal  cycle  of  Bolivar’s  life  closed  almost 
on  the  spot  where  18  years  lx*fore  he  had  commencefl  his  epic  career,  aiul  the 
.soil  of  New  Granada,  with  maternal  tenderness,  offered  refuge  to  his  gloiy  and  Ids 
suffering. 

Not  far  from  Santa  Marta  flowed  the  Magdalena,  which  had  borne  to  the  sea 
the  echo  of  the  victorj'  at  Tenerife;  the  sea  in  turn  had  borne  it,  the  first  canto 
of  the  epic,  to  all  the  shores  of  .America.  Beyond  was  Cartagena,  citadel  of 
republican  ideas,  and  still  farther  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  made  memorable  by 
the  ships  of  Padilla  as  the  Salamis  of  America.  In  the  distance,  their  summits 
piercing  the  azure  of  the  sky,  were  the  .Andes,  which  Bolivar  had  crossed  so  many 
times  as  the  mes.senger  of  the  reflemption  of  a  continent.  And  over  the  crest  of 
the  cordilleras  stretched  like  a  white  ribbon  the  path  which  led  down  to  the  plains 
of  Venezuela  and  into  the  heart  of  his  native  land,  the  path  of  victory  in  1813  and 
1818,  where  each  stone  was  sacied  as  a  tomb  and  each  handful  of  dust  illumined 
with  a  ray  of  glory. 

But  the  Aiifles  were  no  longer  merely  the  mountains  from  who.se  summits 
rose  the  flock  of  condors  which  had  alighted  in  the  laurel  gloves  of  Carabobo; 
rather  they  seemed  to  become  a  symbol  of  Bolivar’s  destiny.  Richly  clothed 
with  the  verdure  of  primeval  forests,  they  bow  their  heads  in  desolation  and 
silence;  their  jagged  jx-aks,  revealing  the  tragedy  of  an  endeavor  to  reach  the 
stars,  hold  a  sad  analogy  with  the  shattered  dreams  of  the  Liberator’s  life. 

.And  the  passing  of  that  life  was  more  quiet  than  the  falling  of  the  last  leaves 
shaken  by  the  wind  of  the  late  tropical  winter  during  those  December  ilays. 

Like  a  dying  flame  which  for  a  moment  revives  in  a  final  flutter  of  brilliancy, 
so  the  thought  of  the  Hero  at  this  moment  awakes  recollections  of  his  whole  life. 
The  years  go  rapidly  by — years  that  seem  more  like  centuries  when  measured  by 
the  greatness  of  the  ideas  that  flourished  in  them,  the  magnitude  of  the  events 
that  transpired  in  them,  and  the  stature  of  the  men  who  rose  to  greatiie.ss.  On 
looking  back  over  those  fleeting  years,  years  crowded  with  the  siilendors  of  tri- 
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umph,  the  radiance  of  Rlory,  the  wreck  of  the  past,  illusions  for  the  future,  the 
fall  of  an  Empire  and  the  birth  of  Republics,  years  later  to  be  submerged  in  an 
ocean  of  silence,  a  sea  of  sorrow  that  flows  round  the  Hero  of  America,  one  might 
summarize  the  history  of  those  20  years  in  a  page  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  end  with 
the  bitter  words  of  the  Prophet;  Descendit  de  capite  vestro  corona  gloriae  vestrae. 

* 

*  * 

The  shadows  of  the  last  twilight  are  falling  over  the  landscape  of  memory 
and  there  remain  visible,  still  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun,  only 
the  peaks  in  the  Hero’s  life.  From  among  them  emerges  a  hill  in  Rome,  twice 
sacred  to  the  Latin  race.  It  was  here  that  a  vague  intuition  of  his  destiny 
became  a  certainty,  here  that  his  dreams  grew  wings  and  took  flight  toward  a 
future  of  sacrifice  and  glory. 

The  Aventine  was  the  highest  observation  point  from  which  to  contemplate 
the  great  revolutions  of  history.  At  its  foot  the  ruins  of  Rome  taught  how 
empires  perish  that  oppress  the  people  and  how  the  aspiration  toward  justice, 
which  found  expression  in  the  Latin  Codes,  and  the  aspiration  toward  liberty, 
which  found  expression  in  the  word  of  the  Tribune,  have  outlived  the  stones  of 
the  Capitol.  The  towers  of  the  basilicas  told  the  story  of  an  idea  that  had  changed 
the  orientation  of  the  human  spirit,  while  the  silver  notes  of  the  Angelus  repeated 
from  belfry  to  belfry  the  song  of  victory  and  peace,  the  age-old  song  of  the 
triumph  of  the  spirit  over  might,  and  above  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  silhouetted 
against  the  sunset,  rose  the  cross,  symbol  of  the  destiny  of  redeemers,  symbol  of 
pain  and  of  glory. 

Twenty  years  later  the  vow  taken  on  the  Aventine  had  been  fulfilled.  Setting 
out  from  the  northernmost  point  of  South  America,  Bolivar  had  followed  the 
crest  of  the  Andean  cordillera,  and,  describing  a  great  curve  toward  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops  that  look  down  over  the  southern  end  of  the  continent,  he  had  at 
Ayacucho  inclosed  half  a  continent  within  a  cordon  of  victories. 

As  witnesses  before  posterity  of  the  fulfillment  of  his  vow,  there  stood  Boyaca, 
Carabobo,  Junin,  and  Ayacucho.  After  Ayacucho  there  remained  no  higher 
summit  in  history  except  Golgotha,  the  natural  close  to  all  Messianic  destinies. 

The  military  work  of  Bolivar  was  completed  at  Ayacucho  and  in  the  superb 
epilogue  of  Callao.  His  political  work  was  completed  with  the  creation  of 
Greater  Colombia,  the  foundation  of  Bolivia,  and  the  independence  of  Peru. 
His  international  work  was  commenced  at  the  Congress  of  Panama;  it  would  be 
completed  by  the  patient  hand  of  Time. 

When,  after  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  he  had  ascended  Potosi,  the  Liberator 
must  have  felt  the  vertigo  of  omnipotence  as  he  contemplated  from  those  silvery 
summits  the  magnitude  of  the  work  he  had  accomplished.  Scaling  the  Andes 
from  peak  to  peak  and  from  paramo  to  paramo,  he  had  excelled  the  Titans, 
pushed  forward  a  full  century  the  hand  on  the  clock  of  the  destiny  of  America 
and  left  a  republic  in  each  fold  of  the  gigantic  cordillera. 

No  drop  was  now  left  in  the  cup  of  glory,  no  drop  in  the  chalice  of  adversity. 
There  were  in  America  no  more  laurel  leaves  for  his  victor’s  crown  nor  thorns 
for  his  crown  of  pain.  Already  his  cross  had  been  erected  and  on  it  were  written 
the  words  of  mockery  with  which  men  deny  their  redeemers. 

Disillusionment  had  blighted  the  glorious  flowering  of  his  dreams.  Hatred, 
rancor,  and  calumny  had  left  their  scars  on  his  magnanimous  heart.  The  voice 
of  his  inspiration,  which  had  been  as  sweet  as  the  song  of  a  lark  during  tho.se 
idyllic  days  in  the  valley  of  Aragua,  rung  out  like  an  eagle’s  scream  on  the  hill 
•)f  Junin,  and  intoned  a  canticle  of  peace  in  the  Congress  of  Panama,  now  began 
to  whisper  dark  forebodings.  .As  he  approached,  step  by  step,  the  sojourn  at 
Santa  Marta,  his  shoulders  seemed  to  be  weighed  down  by  the  sorrows  of  .America. 
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It  wudkl  have  I>een  difficult  to  recognize  the  statesman  of  1812  or  the  hero  of 
Pativilca  in  this  Oedipus,  who  without  an  Antigone  was  now  treading  the  road 
of  proscription,  a  path  harder  and  more  pitiless  than  the  way  to  Colonus. 

The  tide  of  events  which,  during  the  heroic  days  of  the  revolution,  had  risen 
like  a  flood  of  glory,  now  at  its  ebb  stirred  the  turbid  depths,  and  as  it  receded 
left  the  pinnacles  exposed.  On  the  highest  of  these  there  remained  the  solitary 
figure  of  the  Lil)erator,  and  approaching  night  gave  to  that  summit  the  bare  and 
desolate  silhouette  of  a  new  Calvary. 

Destiny  stopped  the  indefatigable  traveler  at  the  edge  of  the  .sea.  He  was 
not,  like  Scipio,  to  l)e  permitted  to  bury  his  Innies  in  a  far  country.  His  dust 
was  to  mingle  with  the  soil  of  his  native  America  who,  cherishing  it  in  her  bosom, 
wilt  not  let  the  ashes  of  the  eagle  grow  cold.  And  when  some  nation  falters 
on  the  upward  path  or  loses  the  way,  uncertain  of  her  destiny,  if  she  will  but 
l)lace  her  hand  on  the  sacred  urn  she  will  be  inspired  with  an  un(|uenchable  flow 
of  energy  and  unconquerable  faith. 

* 

*  * 

\  tempest  rent  the  banner  of  Greater  Ct)lombia  in  three.  Men  had  demolished 
the  edifice  ouilt  by  his  vision,  and  with  its  fragments  were  stoning  the  prophet. 
And  the  pmphet,  encountering  at  every  stej)  a  rude  uncomprehending  reality, 
was  drawing  near  the  grave  where  his  loftiest  illusions,  the  deepest  emotions  of 
his  heart,  the  finest  creations  of  his  genius,  already  were  buried.  In  that  tomb 
lay  the  unrealized  unity  of  .\merica  and  the  sundered  unity  of  Greater  Colombia. 

It  would  seem  that  all  the  clo\ids  darkening  the  future  of  the  American  nations 
were  gathering  over  Santa  Marta.  On  its  shores  broke  with  a  rage  which  rose 
above  the  clamor  of  the  sea  wave  after  wave  of  passion,  some  black  with  ingrati¬ 
tude,  others  reddened  with  fratrici<lal  blood.  Into  the  twilight  which  was 
spreading  over  skk's  glowing  but  a  short  time  before  with  boundless  hope,  the 
Lil)erators  were  i)assing.  One  had  already  entered  it  at  the  crossroads  of  Ber- 
ruecos,  and  at  his  going  the  star  which  shone  at  Ayacucho  set.  .\nd  billowing 
after  that  star,  the  sun  itself  was  rapidly  approaching  the  western  horizon.  The 
cup  of  bitterness  offered  to  the  dying  man  was  compounded  of  all  the  disillusion- 
incuts  of  the  New  World — those  of  authority,  profaned  by  despots;  of  liberty, 
corrupted  by  demagogues;  of  political  theories,  fallen  from  the  lips  of  philosophers 
to  the  lying  tongues  of  sophists;  of  heroism,  reduced  from  an  epic  to  the  tragedy 
of  civil  war;  even  the  disillusionment  of  glory,  which  gave  to  Bolivar  a  crown  of 
thorns  and  to  Sucre  a  martyr’s  halo. 

The  bitterest  hours  of  those  last  days  at  Santa  Marta  were  the  moments  of 
doubt.  Such  agony  of  spirit  was  much  more  racking  than  that  of  death.  And 
for  Bolivar,  to  lo.se  his  faith  was  an  infinitely  greater  tragedy  than  to  lose  his  life. 
For  a  moment  the  flame  of  faith  flickered,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  plowed  the  sea. 
For  a  moment  the  shadows  of  death  and  the  even  den.ser  shadows  of  doubt 
obscured  the  vision  which  had  penetrated  so  keenly  into  the  future.  But  when 
his  hour  came  to  die,  the  flame  shone  forth  again  calm  and  bright;  the  dying  man 
rai.sed  his  eyes  lieyond  the  horizon  of  the  immediate  present  and  .saw  that  the 
rushing  flood  of  passion  could  destroy  only  the  .scaffolding  of  his  work,  and  that 
after  the  waters  had  subsided,  his  ideals  would  remain  as  cornerstones  of  the  life 
of  America. 

* 

*  * 

As  his  spirit  merged  into  the  soft  dusk  of  immortality,  he  must  have  felt 
increasingly  certain  that  his  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain,  that  his  life  would  receive 
lieyond  space  the  favorable  judgment  of  God  and  lj<*yond  the  present  the  just 
verdict  of  posterity. 
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He  lived  and  died  with  equal  majesty.  His  last  words  were  a  worthy  epilogue 
to  the  great  drama  of  his  life.  Only  the  last  pages  of  the  Phaedon  are  at  all 
eomparable  in  nobility  of  thought  and  emotion  or  in  solemnity  of  style  to  his 
Farewell  to  the  Nations  of  Greater  Colombia. 

Some  day  the  nations  of  .\meriea  will  inscribe  this  Farewell  in  every  patriotic 
fane  as  the  Greeks  graved  Pindar’s  Ode  to  the  Seventh  Olympiad  in  all  the 
temples  of  Greece. 

The  raj)id  cadence  of  the  sentences  t)f  that  Farewell  reveal  that  his  hand  was 
hurrying  to  finish  its  task  before  the  chill  of  death  should  stay  it.  His  voice  was 
.hoarsened  by  apjjroaching  dissolution,  but  his  words  were  struck  off  from  the 
■same  die  that  coined  the  golden  thoughts  of  the  discourse  of  .\ngostura  and  the 
proclamations  of  the  days  of  his  triumph.  The  fovintain  of  his  itispiration  was 
now  brackish  from  constant  bitterness,  but  it  continued  llowing,  murmuring 
even  at  the  very  end  a  prayer  for  peace  and  concord  in  .Xmerica. 

Up  to  his  final  hour  he  remained  the  superlative  i)rose  writer  who  had  redis¬ 
covered  the  fecund  vein  of  expression  which  his  native  tongue  had  lost  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  who  gave  a  lofty  turn  of  thought  to  S|)anish  i)hra.se;  who  with 
his  sword  and  his  pen  wrote  into  the  hi.story  of  .America  a  cycle  of  romances  com¬ 
parable  to  that  great  heroic  8.vm])hony  which  in  the  early  days  of  S])ain  ran  the 
gamut  t)f  the  whole  scale,  from  the  first  rude  note  of  Pelayo's  horn  in  the  .X.sturian 
mountains  to  tho.se  of  the  trumi)et  of  the  Cid  on  the  ram])arts  «>f  Valencia. 

* 

The  poem  t>f  his  life  was  ended.  Without  this  final  stanza  it  would  have  been 
incomplete.  It  is  the  i>icture  of  Bolivar  at  Santa  Marta  that  consecrates  him 
to  the  love  of  our  hearts.  The  days  of  his  suffering  have  added  tenderness  to 
our  admiration,  and  toward  the  i)athetic  figure  of  San  Pedro  .\lejandrino  will 
forever  go  out  the  sympathies  which  fhmer  in  the  shade  of  great  human  .sorrows. 

Only  this  ending  was  needed  to  give  the  final  touch  to  his  greatness  and  to 
unite  in  the  memory  of  jmsterit.v  the  si)lendor  of  his  glorj’  with  the  majest.v  of  his 
misfortune.  If  destiny  had  refused  him  the  ironic  contra.st  between  the  great 
drama  of  his  life  and  the  humility  t)f  its  ending,  if  Bolivar  had  died  in  the  days  of 
his  highest  ascendancy;  if,  like  .\lmanzor,  the  dust  of  400  battlefields  had  been 
shaken  from  his  mantle  to  make  a  white  bed  of  glor.v,  his  name  would  have  vibrated 
to  all  the  strings  of  the  l.vrc  save  one,  that  deejx'st  note  which  draws  from  alt  hearts 
the  most  noble  tribute — the  tribute  of  tears.  Suffering,  like  a  flame  that  burns 
out  the  dross  in  human  clay,  left  only  the  pure  and  noble  metal  for  modeling  his 
memory  in  staiidess  and  enduring  bronze. 

*  * 

The  gap  left  by  his  death  revealed  how  great  was  his  place  in  the  history  of 
America.  Within  the  short  iierhal  of  his  life,  300  years  of  history  had  Ix'cn  irrev¬ 
ocably  relegated  to  the  past,  and  new  ideals  had  appeared  which  would  inspire 
many  centuries  to  come.  His  tomb  was  the  most  imiH)rtant  milestone  in  the 
destiny  of  .\merica. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  go  back  20  centuries  to  another  sepidcher  in  a  Galilean 
garden  to  find  one  from  which  had  sprung  an  equal  t)romi.se  of  resurrection  for  an 
ideal,  of  immortality  for  a  memory. 

Bolivar’s  life  can  not  be  judged  by  the  standard  applied  to  ordinary  men.  .\n 
estimate  at  the  time  of  his  death  would  have  echoed  either  the  admiration  which 
had  acclaimed  him  a  demigod  on  the  heights  of  Potosi  or  the  rancor  which  had 
pursued  him  in  his  exile  even  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  It  was  necessary  to 
leave  his  ashes  beneath  an  unmarked  sttme,  to  be  inscribed,  after  time  had  passe<l. 
with  the  definitive  judgment  of  history. 

3l>40«— 31— Bull.  1 - 3 
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America,  e<>nscii»us  of  lier  duty  to  venerate  tlie  memory  of  that  great  man,  let 
more  than  10  years  pass  between  his  death  and  the  official  funeral  rites,  and  wrote 
on  his  tomb  no  epitaph  anticipatory  of  the  judgment  of  |H)sterity.  There  was 
oidy  a  cross,  spreading  its  arms  over  that  sepideher  like  a  haven  b>r  the  si)irit 
which  had  struggled  and  suffered,  the  Christian  emblem  of  the  ideal  of  |K>aee  ainl 
brotherhood  which  was  Bolivar's  last  prayer  to  the  American  nations. 

Silence  was  the  most  fitting  tribute,  and  all  .\m(‘riea,  det'ply  moved,  paid  him 
that  supreme  honor.  Torches,  music,  epitaphs,  wreaths—  all  the  |Himp  which  is 
the  ei)henierat  expression  of  human  vanity  before  the  dead — would  have  been 
but  a  tawdry  homage  to  the  ineomparal>le  greatness  of  the  LilaTattir's  life,  to  the 
tragedy  of  his  death.  With  one  accord,  the  jM'ople  of  .Vmerica  let  12  years  pass 
betwe^Mi  his  d(>ath  and  his  glorification.  That  silent  |M‘riod,  i)regnant  with  emo¬ 
tion,  was  his  most  fitting  dirge.  That  silence  was  the  fragrant  urn  in  which  his 
great  memory  was  embalmed. 

* 

*  * 

Gentlemen: 

-About  the  lime  of  the  battle  of  .Ayacueho,  in  DecemlK-r,  1824,  the  LilK'ralor 
entered  Lima  amid  a  splendor  whose  background  was  the  vestige,  fading  but 
still  visible  on  the  hori/on  of  the  city  of  the  viceroys,  of  300  years  of  Spanish 
greatness.  On  the  i)ages  of  history  there  has  been  recorded  the  almost  fabulous 
acclaim  with  which  all  .America  greeted  the  LilH'ratt)r.  Messengers,  fleet  as  the 
lightning  which  had  broken  the  dominion  of  .Spain  at  -Ayacueho,  carried  the  news 
«if  his  triumph  from  city  to  city.  The  fleet  wings  of  the  eagle  of  the  apotheosis 
luwl  never  sjK'd  as  on  that  day  in  which  they  cro.ssed  a  continent,  his  piercing 
eyes  had  never  t)een  illumined  by  such  light  as  was  reflected  from  that  sun  of 
glory. 

.A  century  later  all  .America  takes  part  in  his  a|)otheosis.  The  dawn  of  this 
day  sheds  its  radiance  over  the  jaaiks  of  history  which  were  steps  in  his  heroic 
career.  On  each  of  these  |K>aks  stands  the  figure  of  the  hero,  thinker,  lawgiver, 
crcatt)r,  proidiet.  .A  hundred  years  have  given  to  that  figure  its  true  proportions 
of  grandeur;  and  as  posterity  contemplates  it  down  the  iH*rs|H>ctivc  of  the  years 
it  a.ssumes  the  august  solemnity  of  a  symbtil,  the  symbol  of  the  ifleal  of  .America. 

For  a  century  posterity  has  been  rendering  him  justice  in  marble  and  bnjnze; 
but  it  is  not  only  in  these  tangible  forms  that  Bolivar’s  memory  will  find  eternal 
glory.  Great  ideas  which  at  this  moment  are  preparitig  the  civilized  world  for 
democracy  and  peace  are  giving  realization  to  his  inspired  genius. 

* 

♦  * 

The  inevitable  passage  of  the  years  now  brings  us  to  this  anniversary  which 
is  a  milestone  on  the  road  which  the  nations  of  -America  are  traversing  on  their 
march  toward  liberty  and  |H*ace — a  milestone  on  which  is  inscribed  an  elocpient 
warning,  reminding  us  of  duties  imposed  on  us  by  his  achievements,  responsibilities 
imposed  on  us  by  his  .sacrifice  and  our  debt  to  his  glory.  The  voice  siajaking 
from  that  tomb  reminds  us  that  the  inscriptions  which  we  have  graved  on  his  sep¬ 
ulcher  are  but  empty  words  if  our  national  life  does  not  fulfill  the  hopes  which  he 
conceived  for  <»ur  future;  that  in  the  pantheons  which  we  have  raised  to  his 
menu)ry  the  spirit  of  the  Liberator  will  lie  like  a  eagcfl  eagle,  whose  wings  will 
ever  beat  against  the  bars  as  his  spirit  in  life  beat  against  reality,  if  we  do  not 
continue  to  give  expression  to  our  national  ideal  with  the  intrepid  action  and 
inspired  thotight  of  which  ho  gave  us  the  supreme  example;  if  we  rlo  not  place 
generosity  above  egotism,  unselfishness  above  greed,  justice  above  violence, 
brotherhood  above  hatred.  His  voice  tells  tis  that  that  is  the  other  tribute  to 
his  memory  which  ho  has  been  awaiting  for  a  hundred  years,  one  more  indica¬ 
tive  of  our  admiration  than  mere  rhetoric,  more  elocpient  of  our  gratitude  than 
p.alms  ancl  laurels,  more  symbolic  of  his  glory  than  marble  and  bronze. 
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And  that  voici*  ochoos  dciwn  tho  years  to  ask  of  earh  of  us  what  wo  are  doiiiK 
in  iiolialf  of  lil)C‘rty,  of  justice,  of  deincicracy,  what  we  are  doiiifi  to  resj)ond  with 
Rroatness  of  thought,  strengtli  of  will,  anti  self-denial  to  that  holocaust  which 
left  white  with  the  t)ones  of  the  liberating  generation  all  the  hills  and  valleys 
along  the  road  of  epic  sacrifice.  That  voice  will  ask  us  continually  lu)w  we  are 
answering  that  entreaty  to  jx'ace  and  union  which  his  flying  hand  fastened  with 
the  nails  of  pain  on  the  memory  of  the  nations  of  .\merica. 

♦  *  * 

(■(‘ntleiinui; 

One  day  the  Hero  of  .\nierica  climbed  CMiimbora/o,  the  higliest  mountain  of 
the  .\ndes.  In  Ins  yearning  for  liigh  places  he  longed  to  climb  to  virgin  snows 
never  before  trod  by  the  fcx.t  of  man.  He  wislied  to  ascend  to  a  place  whence, 
(Mishrouded  in  the  mantle  of  the  rainbow  like  the  Sibyl  shrouded  in  the  mantle  of 
prophecy,  he  might  contemplate  the  future  of  .-Vmerica.  He  longed  to  climb  to 
the  great  solitudes  which  encompass  the  high  i)laces  of  life  and  history  and  to  lu-ar 
from  the  lips  of  Time  the  revelation  of  the  future. 

The  LilxTator  called  this  vision  his  Delirium,  but,  like  all  his  inspirations,  his 
Delirium  is  about  to  find  realization.  The  spirit  of  Bolivar  is  still  marching 
onward,  his  footsteps  leaving  a  fliH'p  impress  on  the  road  of  the  future.  The 
rainbow  mantle  of  proj)hecy  tlutters  from  his  shonhlers,  imi)elling  the  nations  to 
follow  to  a  future  of  glory  that  no  nation  in  history  has  yet  attained.  Time, 
his  confidant  on  Chimborazo,  still  guards  his  memory  and  to-day  brings  it  to  us 
magiufied  by  a  hundred  years  of  glory,  and  there  at  San  Pedro  .Mejandriiu), 
emblematic  of  his  devotion  and  sacrifice  for  the  ideal  of  .\merica,  ri.ses  the  cross 
of  his  martyrdom. 

After  music,  the  Kev.  \V.  Coleman  Nevils,  S.  .1.,  president  of  (ieorfje- 
town  University,  recalled  various  passajjes  in  the  life  of  the  Liberator. 
In  opening  his  address  he  said: 

This  evening,  through  connnemorative  exercises  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
distinguished  rei)resentatives  of  37  countries  from  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
22  of  which  honor  us  with  the  highest  official  of  their  res|M'ctive  nations,  in  the 
j)resence,  t(M),  of  the  most  res|)ected  members  of  the  fnited  States  SiMiate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  our  highest  courts  in  t!»e  judiciary,  generals  of 
the  Army  and  admirals  of  the  Navy,  with  the  ComniLssioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  presidents  of  universities,  aiul  deans  of  colleges,  ecclesiastics  and 
prelates  of  highest  rank,  jurists,  physicians,  journalists,  men  of  affairs  from  all 
])arts  of  the  country,  eminent  scholars  in  many  fields — l)efore  so  distinguished 
and  so  brilliant  an  assemblage  are  we  |)rivileged  to  pay  North  .America’s  tribute 
to  the  Liberator  par  excellence,  the  father  of  six  republics,  a  warrior  whom  even 
the  enemy  pronounced  “indomitable,”  a  statesman  of  highest  genius  and  remark¬ 
able  achievement,  a  i)atriot  of  unsurpa.ssed  devotion  and  loyalty,  a  man  like  the 
great  lawgiver  of  the  chosen  people,  “beloverl  of  Cod  ami  of  men,  who.se  memory 
is  in  benediction”  (Ecclesiasticus  45,  1)— Simon  Bolivar,  El  Libertador, 

At  the  conclusion  of  Father  Xevils’  discourse,  (len.  (leorge  Van 
Horn  Moseley,  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  I’nited  States  Army,  in  the 
jtresence  of  a  guard  of  honor  of  the  I’niversity  Reserve  (^^rps,  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Bolivar  a  wreath  adorned  with  the  (lags  of 
the  republics  which  he  freed  and  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  impressively  came  to  a  close  Washington’s  commemoration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Simon  Bolivar. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  INTER- 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTELLEC¬ 
TUAL  COOPERATION 


THK  organization  of  the  National  Council  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion  announced  in  December  by  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  is  one  of  the  most  significant  steps  that  have  been  taken 
in  the  United  States  toward  uniting  the  three  Americas  by  cul¬ 
tural  ties.  This  Council  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  action 
taken  at  the  Si.xth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Habana  and  at  the 
C'ongress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Educators  in  General  which  met  in 
the  same  city  in  Februaiy,  1930,  establishing  the  Inter-American 
Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation.  The  Institute  will  serve  as  a 
much-needed  bond  at  a  time  when  science  is  making  it  possible  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  continent  to  he  closer  to  each  other  than  ever 
before  in  their  history,  and  therefore  much  more  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  e.xchanging  points  of  view  and  results  of  experience  in  scientific 
research,  historical  investigation,  literaiy’  production,  and  artistic  ac¬ 
complishment.  To  know  each  other’s  culture  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
task  of  making  the  culture  of  the  American  continent  a  contribution 
to  that  of  the  world;  to  assist  each  other  in  solving  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  intellectual  life — these  are  some  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Institute.  Concretely  speaking,  the  United  States  Council,  together 
with  the  councils  of  the  other  American  republics,  will  devote  itself  to 
such  policies  as  the  furtherance  of  the  exchange  of  professors,  students, 
and  research  workers;  the  elimination  from  text  books  of  statements 
based  on  prejudice  rather  than  on  truth;  ways  and  means  of  making 
available  to  scholai’s  from  all  countries  the  informational  resources  of 
the  different  nations,  including  those  concerning  remains  of  early 
American  civilizations;  the  establishment  of  museums  for  educational 
and  historical  exhibitions;  and  the  publieation  of  bulletins  for  the 
e.xchange  of  such  information. 

The  Council  of  the  United  States  is  the  first  of  the  national  councils 
to  be  set  up.  When  all  of  these  have  been  organized  and  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Central  Council  for  Intellectual  Cooperation  has  been 
formed,  the  latter  will  have  offices  in  the  palace  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law  now  being  constructed  at  Habana. 

The  United  States  Council  includes  in  its  membership  55  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  field  of  human  endeavor — in  science,  art, 
philosophy,  education,  civic  and  welfare  movements.  The  e.xecutive 
committee  is  composed  of  the  following  persons: 
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Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Chairman;  Dr. 
Frank  Aydelotte,  President,  Swarthmore  College;  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman, 
Director,  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York;  Dr.  W.  J. 
Cooper,  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan, 
Director,  Institute  of  International  Education;  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg, 
Secretary',  National  Research  Council;  Dr.  John  C.  Merriam,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington;  Dr.  Ellen  F.  Pendleton, 
President,  Wellesley  College;  and  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  and  Secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

The  other  members  of  the  Council  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Woods,  Director  of  Scientific  Work,  Unit»*d  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  A.  V.  Kidder,  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington;  Mr.  Frank  R.  Watson,  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects;  Dr.  Fiske  Kimball,  Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum; 
Mr.  Homer  St.  Gaudens,  Director  of  the  Department  of  F'ine  Arts, 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsbui^h;  Dr.  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer, 
Princeton  University;  Dr.  H.  G.  Moulton,  President,  Brookings 
Institution;  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  W. 
Carson  Ryan,  Director  of  Education,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs;  Dr.  Ilenr}’  Suzzallo,  President,  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  Advancement  of  Teaching;  Miss  Bess  Goodykoontz,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Ada  L.  Comstock,  President,  Rad- 
cliffe  College;  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  Secretary,  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers;  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh;  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Chairman  of 
the  Highway  Education  Board;  Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  President, 
National  Geographic  Society;  Dr.  H.  Foster  Bain,  Secretary’,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers;  Dr.  C.  K. 
Ijeith,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  William  Spence  Robertson, 
University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Univei-sity  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Dean  Henr>'  Grattan  Doyle,  Geoi^e  Washington  University; 
Dr.  Alfred  Coester,  Stanford  L^niversity;  Dr.  Roscoe  Pound,  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  Harvard  L^nivei'sity ;  Mr.  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secre- 
tar\’,  American  Library  Association;  Dr.  Louise  Pound,  University  of 
Nebraska;  Mr.  Jos6  Padin,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Porto 
Rico;  Dr.  William  Mayo,  Mayo  Clinic;  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming, 
Surgeon  General,  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  Mr.  Laurence 
Vail  Coleman,  Director,  American  Association  of  Museums;  Mrs. 
Helen  Harrison  Mills,  Chairman  of  International  ReciprociU ,  The 
National  Federation  of  Music  Chd)s;  Mr.  John  G.  Mott,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Civic  Bureau  of  Music  and  Art  of  Los  Angeles  County;  Dr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  Director,  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra;  Dr. 
John  Dewey,  Columbia  University;  Dr.  William  Ernest  Hocking, 
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Harvard  riiivorsity;  Dr.  Samuel  McCuno  Lindsay,  Coliiinhia  IJni- 
viM-sity;  Dr.  William  B.  Muiiro,  Harvard  Tnivorsity;  Dr.  David  B. 
Barrows,  I’liiversity  of  California;  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terinan,  Stanford 
Cniveisity;  Dr.  J.  MeKeen  C’attell,  President  of  the  International 
('onjrress  of  Psveholofry ;  Dr.  Charles  (1.  Ahhot,  SeeretarA’,  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution:  Dr.  Karl  Taylor  Compton,  President,  Massa- 
ehusetts  Institute  of  Teehnolo<ry;  Dr.  Thomas  Barhour,  Harvard 
Cniveisity;  Dr.  Frank  M.  C'hapman,  Ameriean  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Dr.  William  Fielding  Ojihurn,  I’nivei’sity  of  Chicaj;o;  Miss 
(Iraee  Abbott,  C'hief,  l'nit«‘d  States  ('hildren’s  Bureau;  Miss  Belle 
Sherwin,  President,  National  Leajrue  of  Women  Voters;  Mrs.  dohn 
F.  Sijjpel,  President,  (leneral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 


MODERNIZING  AGRICULTURE  IN  GUATE- 
MALA  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

By  ('.  H.  Locax 

GI'ATKM.VL.V  is  a  land  of  hi}:h  peaks  and  deep,  narrow  valleys, 

,  bordered  on  the  Pneilie  side  by  a  eoastal  plain,  and  (»n  the 
Atlantic  by  level  and  heavily  forested  lowlands  in  the  northern 
section,  whih*  in  the  southern  part  the  mountains  run  into  the  sea. 
'rh(‘  siauiery  fhroiurhout  tin*  highlands  is  of  frreat  beauty,  particularly 
around  Lak(*  .\titlan,  a  surpassingly  lovely  lake  set  in  the  midst  (»f 
volcanoes  and  surrounded,  for  tin*  most  part,  bv  precipitous  banks, 
'rucked  aw.ay  in  the  folds  of  Atitlan’s  shores  are  a  dozen  Indian 
\illaj;es  nanaal  Ibr  llu'  'I'welvc*  Apostles;  the  iidiabitants  of  each  ctf 
these  towns  proudly  retain  their  own  lan<rua<re,  their  charcteristie 
dr(‘ss,  and  many  int(*r<*stin<;  <-ustoms. 

'Phe  climate  of  the  coast  and  in  the  lower  levels  of  (lUatemala  is,  of 
course,  tropical,  but  that  of  the  highlands,  which  rise  to  more  than 
feet,  is  temperate  or  cold.  The  Indians,  who  do  the  manual 
labor  of  the  country,  will  leave  the  u|)lands  for  the  eoffee-pickiiifr 
season,  but  f(»r  the  rest  of  the  year  insist  on  returninf;  to  their  homes, 
where  each  one  has  his  little  corn  patch. 

In  order  to  undei-stand  what  it  means  to  modernize  ajrrieultural 
metluxls  in  such  a  country,  somethin};  of  the  economie  settin"  must 
be  umhu'stood.  As  c(»Hee  is  the  main  and  practically  tin*  (»nly 
rev(‘nu(‘-pr(»ducin};  crop  of  the  country,  the  custom  of  many  Indians 
of  workiii};  only  a  |)art  «»f  the  year  on  thecolfee  plantations  has  };iven 
■%,  rise  to  a  systcun  of  “ habilitatiri};”  the  laborei-s.  This  means  that  the 

|)lanters  advance  sullicient  mom*v  t<»  enable  the  Indians  to  live  in 
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their  little  mountain  houses  most  of  the  year  on  the  agreement  to 
work  at  the  haeiendas  during  crop  time  for  a  certain  number  of  days. 
This  arrangement  leaves  much  to  be  desired  on  both  sides  but,  labor 
iM'ing  scarce,  the  workers  derive  more  benefit  from  it  than  do  the 
plantei's. 

Only  within  the  last  few  years  has  it  been  possible  to  penetrate, 
except  on  hoi'seback  or  on  foot,  the  parts  of  country  not  reached  by 
railroad;  and  until  about  six  years  ago,  all  traffic,  except  that  by  rail, 
practically  ceased  during  August,  September,  and  October  on  account 
of  wasbed-out  trails  and  swollen  rivei's.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  a  surprising  amount  of  highway  construction  has  been  done, 
considering  the  limited  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Oovernment. 


KKMKK  MAC  OK  (U'ATKMAI.A 

This  lurKe  relief  iiiap,  UKiileil  in  one  of  the  luirks  of  the  eii|iilal,  liives  a  eletir  iilea  of  the  mountainous  nature 
of  this  Kepuhlie.  The  oliserver  is  staniliiiK  on  the  f’aeifie  side,  and  across  the  coastal  plain  sees  the  vol- 
ciinoes  which  rise  to  a  height  of  over  t;t.(IOI)  feet .  Hy  means  of  an  electrical  device  real  water  flows  throiiKh 
the  rivers  and  Alls  the  |Kirts  of  the  Atlantic  atid  I’aciflc  inclmied  in  the  map. 


Furthermore,  the  national  road-building  program  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  augmented  b\  the  assistance  of  the  planters,  who  have 
organized  agricultural  societies  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
respective  districts  and  in  pursuit  of  this  purpose  have  purchased 
modern  farm  and  road-building  ecpiipment. 

('offee  trees  are  planted  chiefly  on  the  steep  mountain  sides,  under 
other  trees  which  are  a  protection  from  too  much  sun  and  keep  the 
former  from  wearing  themselves  out  too  (piickly.  Except  in  a  very 
few  places,  the  plantations  are  located  on  such  sharp  slopes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  traverse  one  even  on  foot. 

A  (piintal  of  corn  (101  pounds)  has  to  be  raised  or  bought  for  the 
laborei’s  for  each  (piintal  of  coffee  produced,  since  tortillnx,  or  corn 
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C'ourt«**«y  of  Schluharh.  Sapp4*r  ^  Co. 

COEKEE  ri(  KEUS  IIKIXCIXIJ  TIIEIK  COKKEE  TO  HE  W  EIOIIED  AT  A  DEMVEKY  STA- 
TlOX  IX  OI  ATEMALA 

Indians,  both  men  and  women,  come  down  from  the  highlands  to  pick  the  coffee  berries  when  they  are  riite. 


MAHOGANY  LOGGING  WITH  TRACTOR  ON  THE  NORTHERN  COAST  OF  GCATEMALA 


C'ourtA'sy  t>f  th.'  Textile  Riireaii  of  the  Dopartniont  of  Anrioulttire  of  Ciuatemala. 


DEMONSTRATION  OK  MACHINERY  FOR  SEPARATING  IIENEQCEN  FIBER  FROM 

THE  LEAF 


The  Depiirtnienl  of  AKrii'uItiire  of  Gimtemala  is  proniotinK  the  cultivation  of  plants  from  w  hich  textile 
fibers  can  l>e  secured.  The.se  will  doubtless  become  in  time  an  im|)ortant  source  of  wealth. 
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cakes,  are  a  staple  food.  Corn  is  frrown  all  over  the  Kepuhlic,  often 
on  the  steep  mountain  sides,  hut  mostly  on  the  Pacific  coastal  plain; 
however,  transportation  facilities  are  so  limited  and  costs  so  high  that 
it  would  he  imj)ractical  to  shij)  it  froju  a  district  on  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  slope,  or  vice  vei’sa,  or  in  many  instances,  even  from  one 
section  to  another  comparatively  close  at  hand  as  the  bird  flies,  hut 
separated  hy  a  mountainous  terrain  cut  hy  ravines  a  thousand  or 
more  feet  deep. 

For  ages  the  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  have  been  washing  down 
soil  to  the  coastal  plain,  making  the  land  extremely  rich.  Two  crops 


COFKKK  AM)  IlKXKgl  K\  KKADV  KOK  KXI’OKT  KKOM  CI  TI  ('l).  K I.  S  \ I.V A I)OI{ 
'I'll)*  niilil  colTm*  ifxiwn  in  Oiilnil  Aiiieiica  is  in  •It-niainl  ror  lil<‘n(lint!  uilh  tlie  Mnir.ilian  Iwan. 


of  corn  a  year  can  he  grown  there  against  one  in  the  highlands.  All 
kinds  of  fruits  will  flourish  in  (iuatemala  with  proper  cultivation, 
wheat  does  well  at  (),0()0  to  7,000  feet,  tobacco  grows  at  various 
altitudes,  sugar  and  rice  are  produced  ot)  the  Pacific  coast,  and  rice 
may  also  be  grown  in  the  uplands,  as  is  the  case  in  Honduras.  K\- 
periments  are  now  being  made  in  <-ultivafing  rice  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  the  use  of  machinery. 

The  country  is  rich  ami  beautiful.  With  its  fascinating  historical 
background,  its  excellent  climati*  in  the  highlands,  its  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains  that  provide  inexhaustible  vari<*ty  of  sccuicry, (Iuatemala  needs 
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only  the  more  extensive  use  of  modern  tnaehinery  in  agriculture  and 
highway  construction  to  make  it  self-supporting  in  any  emergency 
and  a  still  greater  delight  to  any  one  visiting  it  as  a  tourist  or  remain¬ 
ing  as  a  resident. 

Much  has  already  been  accomplished.  Tractors,  plows,  and  disk 
harrows,  subsoilers,  corn  planters  and  buskers,  rotary  hoes  and 
ditching  implements,  although  their  use  was  formerly  considered  had 
practice  or  impossible,  have  been  successfully  introduced,  and  are 
now  being  utilized  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  rice,  beans,  sugarcane, 
and  occasionally  of  coffee,  in  the  mahogany  forests,  and  on  railroad 
construction.  In  all  departments  the  people  are  becoming  more 
inclined  to  adopt  modern  methods  and  to  use  power  machinery 
wherever  practicable,  as  the  only  way  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
economic  life  of  the  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  growing  corn  on  the  coast  the  ground 
iuust  not  he  plowed  deeplv,  since  deep  cultivation,  because  of  the  rich 
soil,  makes  the  corn  run  entirely  to  stalk.  In  the  highlands,  however, 
suhsoiling  is  needed. 

The  country  of  K1  Salvador  is  smaller  than  Guatemala  but  more 
densely  populated,  with  the  result  that  labor  conditions  are  much 
U'tter  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Although  smaller,  El  Salvador 
l)roduces  at  present  somewhat  more  coffee  than  Guatemala,  the 
exports  in  19:19  having  been  102,922,()0()  pounds  and  94,488,000 
pounds,  respectively.  This  is  partially  due,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
to  the  better  organization  of  labor  in  the  smaller  Kepuhlic;  however, 
Guatemalan  labor  ])rohlems  are  much  more  complicated. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Salvadoreans  became  enthusiastic  about 
planting  cotton  and  bought  considerable  agricultural  power  machinery 
hut  the  crop  was  a  failure,  due  to  a  j)arasite  (not  the  boll  weevil). 
’Phis  unfortunate  o<‘currence  retarded  the  increased  use  of  machinery, 
hut  the  people  are  again  commencing  to  use  tractoi's  and  tractor 
implements.  Since  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  fairly  well  dis¬ 
tributed  and  the  people  are  progressive,  eventually  modern  machinery 
will  b<‘  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

rndouhtedly  agriculture  j)resents  many  difliculties  in  these  two 
countries,  and  their  farmei*s  deserve  the  la'st  technical  advice,  finan¬ 
cial  encouragement,  and  the  utmost  consideration,  not  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  problems  of  agriculture  hut  also  with  those  of  its 
twin  brother,  highway  construction. 


BRAZILIAN  ART 


By  FiiAXCKS  R.  Grant 

I'irt'  Prexidcut,  Roerich  .Miixcttm 

Anew  interest  in  the  cultural  life  of  Brazil  has  been  awakened 
in  the  United  States  by  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  first  repre¬ 
sentative  showing  of  Brazilian  art.  This  collection,  comprising  100 
paintings  by  contemporary  artists,  was  first  shown  last  October  in  the 
Roerich  Museum,  XeW\York,  and  is  eventually  to  he  seen  throughout 
the  country.'  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  South  American  exhibitions 
planned  for  North  America  by  that  museum  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
Pan  American  cultural  unit>\  and  the  closer  linking  of  the  Americas 
through  art.  \ 

Covering,  as  it  does,  virtually  every  phase  of  contemporaneous  Bra¬ 
zilian  painting,  this  notable  collection  affords  us  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  aspects  of  Brazilian  art  .in  their  diversity,  and  thereby  to 
come  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Brazil,  a  spirit  tolerant  and  generous,  one 
well  synthesized  in  the  words  of  our  beloved  Whitman: 

Welcome,  Brazilian  brother — thy  ample  place  is  ready; 

To  thee  today  our  reaching  arm,  our  turning  neck — to  thee  from  us  the  exiiectant 
eye. 

Thou  cluster  free!  thou  l>rilliant  lustrous  one!  thou,  lea*'ning  well, 

Tlie  true  lesson  of  a  nation's  liglit  in  the  sky, 

(More  shining  than  the  Cross,  more  than  the  Crown), 

The  height  to  be  sujK'rl)  huiminity. 

The  stream  of  culture  which  has  given  birth  to  her  art  flows  broad 
over  the  Brazilian  land;  hence  a  study  of  Brazilian  art  concepts  must 
include  a  glimpse  of  that  rich  heritage. 

In  a  country  whose  natural  and  historical  mosaics  have  brought  it 
so  wide  a  variety  of  experience,  art  must  also  he  diverse  and  varied. 
To  the  traveler  Brazil’s  life  and  nature  offer  a  chiaroscuro  of  manifold 
impressions  which  are  necessarily  reflected  in  her  art.  Where  na¬ 
ture’s  resources  are  so  bounteous,  where  one  is  constantly  regaled  by 
beauty  and  a  benevolent  environment,  the  artist  has  naturally  been 
first  to  feast  on  this  loveliness. 

>  The  itinerary  a.s  iiartially  arranited  i.sas  follow.s:  Novenilior.  Orand  Uaiiids  .\rt  (Jallery,  Orand  Ka|)ids, 
Mich.;  DecrmtM'r,  Kalamar.iH)  In.stitutc*  of  .\rts,  Kalainar.no,  Mieh.;  Jan.  l.'i  to  Feb.  2H,  Haltimore  Museum 
of  .Vrt,  Haltimon',  Md.  (1.5  iiaintingst;  January,  .Milwaukee  .Vrt  Institute,  .Milwaukee,  Wis.  (remainitiK  7K 
(mintings);  February,  .Vkron  .\rt  Institute,  .Vkrnn,  Ohio  (7a  jiaintings);  March,  Kansas  City  Art  Institute, 
Kansas  City,  .Mo.;  .\j>r.  4  to  18,  The  .Vrts  Club,  Wa.sbington,  I).  C.;  .May,  Hrooks  Memorial  .\rt  (lallery, 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  June,  Dayton  .\rt  Institute,  Dayton,  Ohio;  July,  City  .\rt  Museum,  St.  Ix>uis,  .Mo. 
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"KELKWorS  FEAST  IN  THE  ('OI  XTUY” 

One  uf  the  three  itninlttiKs  exhibited  hy  Oenrgina  de  Alhiii|ueri|ue,  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

Hut,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  this  very  luxuriance  must  havt* 
often  tormented  the  artists  of  Brazil,  because  nothin"  becomes  more 
difficult  to  impart  without  banality  than  brilliance  of  light  and 
benignity  of  color.  Of  course,  Brazil  is  not  without  its  contrasts. 
One  must  remember  Kio  de  Janeiro,  for  instance,  not  only  as  lan¬ 
guidly  seductive  hut  also  as  bright  with  streaks  of  gorgeous  color 
splashed  against  her  green  crags.  One  must  remember  the  stark 
austerity  of  her  cliffs  rising  from  the  sea,  and  transmitting  the  sense  of 
an  age-old  vigilance.  One  must  remember  the  still,  soft  beauty  of 
her  nights  when,  from  some  peak  of  her  many  surrounding  mountains, 
one  sees  the  city  reclining,  embracing,  and  merging  into  sea  and  space. 
Brazilian  nature,  so  kind  to  artists,  yet  exacts  much  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  their  country’s  creative  life  is  far  from  being  entirely 
a  product  of  natural  environment;  several  factore  have  altered  what 
might  have  been  the  obvious  trend  of  expression.  Hence,  before 
discussing  the  contemporaneous  art  of  Brazil,  as  represented  in  the 
present  exhibition,  it  is  natural  to  talk  of  the  record  of  her  past. 

The  actual  beginnings  of  art  in  Brazil  lie  in  the  roots  of  her  history. 
Their  remoteness  and  interest  are  being  proved  by  the  researches  of 
the  National  Museum,  and  by  the  illuminating  work  on  the  island  of 
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“SCMMEK  SHADOWS",  BY  I,EAO  VF.KOI  EIUO 

Marajo  and  in  other  native  renters.  Into  the  natural  artistic  clay 
represented  hv  indifjenous  elements  was  poured  a  variety  of  other 
components,  among  which  we  must  take  cognizance  of  the  racial 
ingredients  brought  from  abroad  to  the  shores  of  Brazil. 

Following  indigenous  art,  glimpses  of  which  are  <»ften  to  he  fioted 
in  subsequent  epochs,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  colonial 
period,  in  which  art  was  fostered  by  the  church  and  sheltered  within 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral  and  occasionally  of  the  official  palace  and 
of  the  private  home.  As  in  all  such  schools  of  painting,  the  earlier 
works  are  clothed  in  anonymity. 

The  numerous  touches  of  the  artist’s  hand  found  in  old  churches 
and  convents  or  in  a  few  remaining  residences  suggest  familiarity 
with  the  primitives  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Attribution  of 
definite  aiithoi-ship  of  works  of  art  seems  to  commence  with  the  fiist 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  succession  of  friaiM  and  their 
a.ssistants  fin  several  cases  of  mulatto  extraction)  carried  on  colonial 
traditions;  the  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  convents  of  Brazil  still 
hear  the  evidence  of  their  lahoi-s.  In  general,  these  w(*rks  show  the 
same  naive  devotion  as  Kuro|)ean  primitives. 

.\mong  these  early  artists  the  first  was  the  Flemish  friar  Kicardo 
do  I’ilar,  a  Benedictine  who  has  left  us  a  few  of  his  works  from  the 


«)l.l>  (MII  KCII.  KOSAino.  HY  I, KAO  VKKOt'KIKO 


lust  yeais  of  tlu*  sovtMittn'iith  ctMitury.  I’ossilily  the  known 

artist  of  actual  Brazilian  birth  was  Jose  ile  Oliveira,  who  is  well 
represented  in  the  Vicerejial  I’alace  and  various  churches,  including; 
the  cathedral.  Otheiv  of  the  period  were  Jofio  de  Souza  and  his 
|)upil,  Manuel  da  ('unha,  a  mulatto;  Leandro  Joacpiim;  Friar  Fran- 
<-isco  Solano;  Haymundo  da  ('osta  e  Silva,  also  a  mulatto;  Antonio 
.Mves,  and  a  nuiuher  of  others,  iu«>st  of  wh«>iu  painted  murals  in 
convents  or  residences;  and  dost*  Iji'andro,  who  has  «riven  us  some 
realistic  portraits  of  his  contemporaries. 
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We  must  also  remember  the  splendid  settings  which  the  wood 
carver  of  Brazil  has  given  to  ecclesiastical  paintings.  One  of  the 
finest  expressions  of  colonial  art  is  found  here.  There  is  a  subtlety 
in  the  handling  of  the  wood,  judging  by  the  examples  extant,  which 
offers  a  field  for  intensive  study.  This  is  also  seen  in  colonial  fur¬ 
niture,  as  well  as  in  the  wood  sculptures  of  the  churches  and  the 
elaborately  carved  altars  and  ceilings.  The  uneciualed  natural  ma¬ 
terial  which  lies  ready  for  the  wood  carver’s  hand  in  Brazil  undoubt¬ 
edly  inspired  the  Indian  in  the  precolonial  era,  and  the  use  of  this 
gift  was  extended  into  the  Portuguese  periods. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  how  these  native  wood  carvel's 
became  so  zestful  in  their  tasks  that  they  forgot  the  religious  import 
of  their  themes  and  summoned  for  their  inspiration  the  motifs  of  their 
own  forebears.  Many  times — and  this  is  seen  in  convents  through¬ 
out  South  America,  where  natives  were  employed  in  wood  and  stone 
carA'ing — these  autochthonous  artists  brought  to  the  elaboration  of 
their  handiwork  the  symbols  of  their  prc-C'hristian  worship,  a  joy 
in  nature,  a  kind  of  pagan  lushness.  Their  works  convince  us  that 
the  artist’s  first  concern  was  less  a  reminder  of  ascetic  worship  than 
enthusiasm  for  artistic  creation.  Exuberance,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  almost  inevitable  qualities  of  Brazilian  wood  carving. 

A  study  of  this  carving  and  of  sculpture  leads  us  to  feel  that  one 
of  Brazil’s  most  natural  mediums  of  expression  is  plastic  form.  Art 
eventually  follows  available  resources,  and  because  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  material  here  awaiting  the  sculptor’s  hand,  we  may  believe 
that  the  creative  artists  of  Brazil  will  return  to  this  field  with  increas¬ 
ing  enthusiasm. 

To  revert  to  the  historic  aspect,  however,  modern  Brazilian  art 
may  be  said  to  date  from  1816,  when  Dom  Joao  VI  established  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Certainly  the  impetus  that 
definitely  turned  the  creative  force  of  Brazil  into  that  distinct  channel 
still  followed  by  the  artistic  school  of  the  capital  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  sovereign  and  his  court  in  1808. 

The  Napoleonic  gale  which  swept  hAirope  and  penetrated  Portugal 
and  Spain  was  the  cause  of  Dom  Joao’s  retirement  to  Brazil.  Thus 
the  Little  Man  of  Corsica  played  destiny  even  with  Brazilian  art. 
Dom  Joao,  bringing  with  him  to  Brazil  a  complete  court  with  all  its 
studied  and  polished  Portuguese  culture,  infused  European  taste  and 
traditions  into  the  colonial  life  which  he  found,  thereby  adding  con¬ 
ventionality  and  restraint  to  artistic  expression.  One  may  speculate 
whether,  or  to  what  extent,  the  rococo  idyl  of  imperial  culture  diverted 
the  ingenuousness  of  Brazilian  life  from  its  natural  coui'se.  Probably 
it  was  only  a  matter  of  degree;  very  likely  Europe  would  have  even¬ 
tually  beckoned  to  the  Brazilian  artist,  as  to  his  colleagues  of  many 
other  countries. 


“ON  THE  RALCONY,”  BY  ANXITA  MALFATTI 
A  mmlern  tresitment  of  a  (oik  suhjert. 

With  tlic  fouiulinj;  of  the  academy  in  1816,  Dom  Joao  summoned  to 
his  court  a  group  of  French  artists,  chief  among  whom  were  Nicolas 
Antoine  Taunay  and  Debret,  the  former  a  student  of  Casanova  in 
France  and  at  the  French  Academy  in  Rome,  while  the  latter  had 
worked  under  David.  These,  with  a  numher  of  other  Frenchmen, 
constituted  the  faculty  of  the  academy.  Under  their  influence  a 
constant  succession  of  artists  were  educated,  most  of  them  naturally 
continuing  the  traditions  of  the  French  school.  Among  the  artists 
most  representative  of  this  period,  one  must  cite  the  portraitist  and 
30400  ai— Bull.  1 - i 
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historical  painter,  ('orrea  da  Lima,  Brazilian  by  birth;  the  Franoo- 
Brazilian,  Banandier;  and  the  well-favored  Porto  Alejrre,  pupil  of 
Debret,  apparently  peatly  admired  in  his  day. 

The  succession  of  artists  continued,  and  a  g:eneration  later  the  leader 
was  Pedro  Americo,  a  man  of  amazing  vei'satility,  not  alone  in  art  but  in 
natural  science.  A  pupil  of  Ingres,  Coignet,  Flandrin,  and  Vernet, 
he  nevertheless  diffused  his  talents  through  manifold  branches  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  brought  much  honor  to  himself  and  his 
country.  His  paintings  are  numerous,  many  of  historical  subjects, 

“ROSINIIA,” 

BY  eADl’A  ni  TKA 


although  his  predilection  appeals  to  have  been  for  religious  themes. 

A  contemporary  and  fellow  painter  in  the  academy  was  Victor 
Mireilles  de  Lima  who,  judging  by  his  works  in  the  Pinacotheca  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  turned,  like  Pedi*o  Americo,  to  history  for  inspiration. 
This,  however,  was  a  tendency  less  of  the  artist  than  of  his  period, 
which  seems  to  have  relished  the  heroic  and  historic.  Of  this  epoch 
was  a  numerous  group  (if  artists — immediate  cic^erones  of  the  present- 
day  school — including  Almeida  Junior,  Henriipie  Bernardelli,  Zefe- 
rino  da  C'osta,  Joao  da  ('osta,  Klyseo  Viscamti,  Rodol|)ho  Amoedo,  and 
».  others. 
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“FAVELLA  HILL” 

This  modernistic  |MiintinK  I'y  Tarsilii  d’Amnral  was  inspired  tiy  a  scene  in  one  of  llie  isKirer  rpiarlers  of  a 

Rrar.ilian  city. 


Through  this  lyrolitic  line  we  are  Wrought  down  to  the  coutenuntrary 
artists  who  figure  in  our  present  exhifyition  uid  wlioni  we  may  now 
consider  more  particularly. 

These  artists,  broadly  speaking,  are  divided  into  two  folds—  one, 
by  far  the  more  numerous,  finding  inspiration  mostly  in  Rio  de 
flaneiro;  the  other,  having  its  stronghold,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
in  Sao  Paulo. 

Of  course,  this  division  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  there  are  many 
exceptions.  liut  it  is  reasonable  that  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  wius  nur¬ 
tured  directly  at  the  fount  of  imperial  culture,  shoidd  have  been  the 
more  influenced  by  it.  Hence  the  artists  living  in  and  about  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  or  those  to  whom  the  capital  has  become  a  cultural  Mecca, 
have  continued  this  more  restrained,  more  gently  tolerant  style. 

In  Sao  I’aulo  and  other  cities  of  the  various  States,  farther  from 
this  porcelainesque  life,  there  was  less  convention  to  be  mirrored. 
The  artists  of  the  cities  l)uilt  uj)  by  the  liaiideiraiitfs — the  jiioneers 
of  Brazil — somewhat  closer  to  nature  and  indigenous  life,  show  a 
tendency  toward  less  restraint,  toward  new  departures.  They  are 
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seeking  expression  in  new  ehannels,  yet  attempting  to  be  faithful  to 
the  chiaroscuro  of  Brazilian  nature. 

The  exhibition  arranged  by  the  Roerich  Museum  gives  immediate 
evidence  of  this  diversity'  of  Brazilian  art  and  also  of  the  two  ranks 
into  which  the  artists  fall.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  see  how  eclectic 
is  the  choice  of  the  exhibition.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  newly 
formed  Brazilian  Society  of  Friends  of  Roerich  Museum,  with  centers 


TIRADE.\TE.S.  THE  PROTO¬ 
MARTYR  OF  THE  REPUB¬ 
LIC  OF  BRAZIL 

A  sculptured  panel  by  Adalberto 
Mattos,  in  the  National  School  of 
Fine  .\rts,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
inscription  reads:  “He  who  full 
of  faith  and  serenity  gave  to  the 
world  the  greatest  example  of 
moral  force.” 


in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  strengthen 
the  links  between  the  culture  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

In  considering  the  contemporary  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  may 
mention  among  its  representative  members  the  two  Albuquerques, 
(leorgina  and  Lucilio;  Navarro  da  Costa,  Henrique  Cavalleiro, 
Augusto  Marquez  Junior,  Carlos  Oswald,  Carlos  Chambelland, 
Antonio  Bondim,  and  Luiz  F.  de  Almeida  Junior. 


BRAZILIAN  ART 
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In  the  present  exhibition,  Sra.  de  Albuquerque  is  represented  by 
three  canvases;  in  her  Nude  and  Fisherman’s  Mass  she  finds  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  the  happy  light  effects  which  are  hers.  Entirely 
individual  in  his  own  field,  Sr.  Albuquerque  has  sensed  the  brilliant 
and  varying  tone  qualities  of  large  spaces  in  his  TheresopoUs  Hills, 
and  further  displays  his  powers  in  the  Candy  Sellers  and  the  Colonial 
Church. 

Cavalleiro  shows  the  versatility  of  his  work  in  such  diverse  pic¬ 
tures  as  Rio  Landscape  and  Youth,  where  we  note  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  expression.  In  the  still  life.  Flowers,  by  Marquez  Junior, 
as  well  as  in  the  landscapes  of  Oswaldo,  we  see  the  deep  love  of  these 
men  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  their  inner  delight  in  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  that  city. 

Unfortunately  space  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  each  of  the 
works  and  artists  represented,  although  all  merit  study.  Among  the 
younger  men,  one  notices  the  definitely  aspiring  works  of  Gilberto 
Trompowsky,  whose  Polish  blood  provides  him  with  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach,  and  the  favored  Oswaldo  Texeira.  One  is  also  happy  to  see 
in  this  exhibition  the  consistently  gracious  contribution  to  Rio’s  art 
life  made  by  such  women  as  Francisca  de  Azevedo  Leao,  Sarah 
Figueiredo,  Porciuncula  Moraes,  Maria  Francelina,  Solange  de 
Frontin  Hess,  and  Regina  Veiga.  Other  artists  who  are  represented 
with  works  worthy  of  deep  respect  arc:  Augusto  Bracet,  Modesto 
Brocos,  Pedro  Bruno,  Cicero  Dias,  Manoel  Bas  Domenech,  Levino 
Fanzeres,  Cadmo  Fausto,  Gastao  Formenti,  Ernesto  Fracisconi,  Al¬ 
berto  da  Veiga  Guignard,  Hernani  Irajd,  Vicente  Leite,  Jorge  de 
Mendon^a,  Edison  Motta,  Nelson  G.  Netto,  Heriberto  Niaud,  Jordan 
de  Oliveira,  Virgilio  Lopes  Rodrigues,  Quirino  Silva,  Orlando  Teruz, 
Andre  Vento,  and  Armando  Vianna. 

Hero,  however,  one  must  turn  for  a  brief  space  to  a  few  “belliger¬ 
ents”  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  group,  creators  more  akin  artistically  to 
the  school  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  other  States  than  to  the  capital. 
The  three  whom  one  best  remembers  in  this  group  are  Di  Cavalcanti, 
Ismael  Lome,  and  BelU  Latif  Paes  Lome.  The  latter  two  are  more 
abstract  in  their  painting,  which  is  in  the  French  manner.  Di  Cal- 
vacanti,  however,  shows  an  emotional  attachment  to  his  countrx’. 
One  is  reminded  of  this  in  the  three  canvases  exhibited  in  which 
he  revels  in  the  frank  and  irresistible  Rio  of  the  poorer  sections — a 
Rio  which  elects  to  show  itself  unrestrained,  and  smacks  of  the  hilarity 
of  the  carnival.  One  notes  in  his  works,  especially  in  his  two  panels 
at  the  new  Municipal  Theater,  the  influence  of  the  Mexican  Diego 
Rivera. 

Coming  to  contemporary  Sao  Paido,  we  natural!}’  find  fewer 
artists,  but  with  the  preponderance  of  these  on  the  side  of  the  moderns. 
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Leading  this  vanguard  are  Antonio  (ioinide,  Tarsila  d’Amaral,  Annita 
Malfatti,  Padua  Dutra,  and  Guiomar  Fagundes.  Practically  all  of 
them  received  their  training  in  other  nations.  Gomide  and  Tarsila, 
for  instance,  found  their  artistic  bearings  in  Paris,  and  Malfatti  in 
the  United  States  and  France.  However,  they  have  been  impelled  to 

return  to^lBrazil  and  seek  in  the 
phantasy  of  their  native  land  a 
creative  outlet. 

Antonio  Gomide  is  represented 
in  this  e.xhibition  by  typical 
works — Indian  Archers  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  paintings  of  indigenes. 
One  is  held  by  the  rhythm,  beauty 
of  contour,  and  in*erweaving  of 
color  in  these  pictures.  Padua 
Dutra  has  captivating  ingenuous¬ 
ness,  while  Annita  Malfatti  gives 
us  some  splendid  delineations  in 
liahianas,  Country  Lije,  and  On 
t/ie/?a/co«y,folk  characterizations 
done  with  touching  spontaneity. 
In  Tarsila’s  work  we  see  the  zest 
of  the  modern  in  full  play.  Her 
Morro  da  Farella  and  The  Frog 
have  a  true  Brazilian  flavor  and 
her  Brazilian  Religion  a  delightful 
suggestiveness  and  lack  of  sophis¬ 
tication.  That  she  is  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  painter  one  may  see  in  such 
an  inspired  work  as  her  Cristus, 
not  included  in  this  exhibition, 
but  on  view  in  Sao  Paulo. 

One  must  further  remember 
that  the  impressionist  school  has 
its  protagonists  in  Sao  Paulo;  the 
fine  atmosphere  of  the  works  of 
“MADo.N.VA  AM)  CHILI)"  TuHo  Mugnaini  bespeak  the  lyric 

A  sj-iiipture  iiy  Victor  Brwheret  of  .'Jao  I’aiiio.  crcator.  Similarly,  Paulo  Valle 

Junior,  Theodoro  Braga,  Aldo- 
hrando  Uasahona,  Paulo  Rossi,  and  Leao  Vergueiro  reflect  warmly 
inspired  tradition  and  a  romantic  response  to  the  beauty  of  Brazil. 
In  several  names  there  is  evidence  of  the  Italian  immigration  to 
Sao  Paulo,  very  considerable  in  amount. 

Although  this  first  exhibition,  due  to  difficulties  of  transportation, 
does  not  include  examples  of  Brazilian  sculpture,  it  would  be  a 
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distinct  omission  to  fail  to  mention  some  of  the  excellent  sculptors 
who  have  graced  their  native  land.  Following  the  period  of  artistic 
anonymity,  with  its  fine  figures  of  saints  and  church  decorations,  we 
are  brought  in  sculpture,  as  in  painting,  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Here  we  must  mention  Valentim  Fonseca  e  Silva, 
son  of  a  Portuguese  father  and  mulatto  mother,  who  returned  from 
his  studies  in  Portugal  and  worked  in  Brazil,  in  various  mediums, 
with  a  catholic  interest.  His  work  was  continued  by  his  pupils.  In 

“AT)()I.K.S('K.\CK" 

The  work  of  one  of  Brazil's  ouUstiin<l- 
inK sculptors,  CorrPa  Luna,  in  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Hio 
de  Janeiro. 


1810  the  sculptor  Auguste  Taunay,  brother  of  the  painter,  was  among 
the  French  artists  called  by  Dom  Joao  to  the  newly  founded  academy. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Marco  Ferrez  and  Chaves  Pinheiro,  the  latter 
a  Brazilian,  an  assiduous  worker  and  apparently  an  excellent  teacher, 
since  he  in  turn  passed  on  his  inspiration  to  the  two  fine  sculptors 
Almeida  Reis  and  Rodolfo  Bernadelli.  The  foimer,  after  having 
studied  in  the  Rio  Academy,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  worked  under 
Louis  Rochet.  Europe  seems  to  have  given  him  a  new  philosophy 
of  life  and  work,  and  in  his  creations  we  sense  a  brooding  and  harassed 
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spirit,  troubled  less  by  technique  than  by  the  import  of  his  creative 
message.  Bernadelli,  who  has  had  a  distinct  influence  on  the  present 
generation  of  Brazilian  artists,  became  director  of  the  Academy  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where,  through  his  own  versatile  creations  and  his 
stalwart  guidance,  he  did  much  for  present-day  artists.  His  efforts 
are  being  continued  with  signal  success  by  the  work  of  his  pupil 
Jos6  Octavio  Correa  Lima,  present  director  of  the  National  Academy 
in  Rio  and  a  sculptor  of  distinguished  gifts.  Others  to  be  mentioned 
are  Adalberto  Mattos,  Magalhaes  Correa,  and  Cunha  e  Mello. 


••THE  PANTHER'S 
LEAP” 


A  bronze  by  Magalhies  C’or- 
r^a.  in  the  colU'ction  of  the 
National  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


In  discussing  Brazilian  sculpture  we  must  ntit  fail  to  give  special 
mention  to  one  artist,  Victor  Brecheret,  of  Sao  Paulo.  Inspired 
largely  by  the  modern  sculptors  of  Europe,  he  nevertheless  achieves 
distinctly  individual  work,  full  of  rhythni,  chaste  beauty,  and 
restraint. 

Of  necessity  this  brief  study  of  Brazilian  art  can  convey  only  a 
suggestion  of  the  splendid  activity  of  its  e.xponents.  In  the  Brazilian 
exhibition  itself  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  wide  variety 
of  this  creative  work  and  to  judge  how  intimately  the  Brazilian  artist 
has  linked  his  efforts  with  his  native  environment. 
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As  Dr.  Christian  Brinton  has  very  wisely  written  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  catalop:ue  of  the  exhibition: 

Broadly  speaking,  the  exhibition  is  divided  between  the  artists  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  those  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  two  principal  Brazilian  cities.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  painters  of  the  capital,  the  home  of  the  Escola  Nacional  de 
Bellas  Artes,  should  be  found  mainly  in  the  conservative  camp.  It  is  equally 
natural  that  the  more  sturdy  and  vigorous  “  Paulistas,”  as  they  are  called,  should 
comprise  the  vanguard  of  modernism.  Yet,  whether  traditional  and  more  or 
less  Europeanized,  or  primitively  and  boldly  simplified,  the  general  trend  of  this 
art  is  toward  the  fresh  inspiration  of  native  scene  and  theme. 

A  healthy  note  of  decentralization  characterizes  Brazilian  art  viewed  as  a 
whole.  Not  only  does  one  catch  in  these  canvases  glimpses  of  coastal  type, 
of  shimmering  water  front,  or  the  picturesque  environs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo,  and  Bahia,  but  one  is  also  taken  farther  afield.  From  Belem,  in  the  State 
of  Para,  from  Cunha,  Manaos,  and  the  remote  Indian  settlements  on  the  Isla 
do  Maraj6  in  the  .\mazon  delta,  comes  a  colorful  panorama  of  native  subjects 
such  as  the  Brasileiros  alone  could  offer  us.  One  can  but  congratulate  these  artists 
iipon  the  frank  emphasis  on  regional  motif  which  their  work  betrays,  and  upon 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  “  aryanization  ”  of  their  country  has  not  been  too 
drastic.  The  pioneer  settlers  of  North  America  began  by  exterminating  the 
native  pojrulation.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south  adopted  the  wiser  and  more 
humane  irolicy  of  gradual  assimilation. 

We  owe  a  genuine  debt  ot  gratitude  to  the  painters  of  the  Estados  Lnidos  do 
Brasil  for  their  gallant  efforts  in  fostering  an  artistic  expression  which  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  “a  arte  nacional.”  We  owe  a  like  debt  to  the  Roerich  Mu¬ 
seum  for  Ireing  the  first  institution  in  .America  to  bring  this  art  to  our  attention. 
For,  whilst  art  in  its  creative  aspects  should  be  essentially  autonomous  and  national, 
the  appreciation  of  art  must  ever  strive  to  be  international  and  cosmopolitan. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Election  oj  officers. — The  Governing  Board  held  its  first  meeting 
for  the  year  1930-31  on  November  5  last,  reelecting  as  Chairman  the 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
choosing  as  Vice  Chairman  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  S.  Giirg^l  do  Amaral, 
Ambassador  of  Brazil. 

Permanent  Committee  on  Agriculture. — The  Permanent  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  consisting  of  His  E.xcellency  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa, 
Minister  of  Nicaragua;  Senor  Don  Pablo  Max  Ynsfran,  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  Paraguay;  and  Senor  Don  Jos6  M.  Coronado,  Chargd 
d’Atfaires  of  Colombia,  presented  a  lengthy  report  on  the  First  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
September  8-20,  1930.  (See  the  Bulletin  for  November,  1930, 
pp.  1081-1093.)  This  report,  which  was  unanimously  approved, 
provided  for  putting  into  effect  the  many  diverse  resolutions  of  the 
Conference. 

Heads  oJ  public  health. — It  was  announced  that  on  April  20,  1931, 
a  conference  of  directing  heads  of  public  health  of  the  American 
countries  would  meet  in  Washington  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

Resolution  on  death  oj  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper. — The  Board  adopted 
the  following  resolution,  presented  by  the  Director  General: 

Whereas  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Ameriean  Union  ha.s  learned  of  the 
fleath  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pei)per,  Chaiiinan  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Railway  Com¬ 
mittee  anrl  Director  of  the  Chile-American  Association,  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Pepper  was  a  constant  and  ardent  worker  in  the  field  of  Pan 
i  An)ericanism,  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Resolves:  To  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Board  an  expression  of  deep 

I  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Pepper  and  to  recpiest  the  Director  General  to  extend 

I*  the  condolences  of  the  Governing  Board  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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The  Ambassador  of  Cuba  then  spoke  as  follows:  “Mr.  Pepper  was 
not  only  a  great  Pan  Americanist,  but  also  a  great  advocate  of  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  and  I  should  fail  in  my  duties  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  Cuba  on  this  Board  and  as  a  patriot  if  I  did  not  make  this 
fact  known  at  the  present  moment.  And  further,  I  must  recall  some¬ 
thing  which  produced  a  profound  impression  in  Cuba.  In  1901,  when 
Mr.  Pepper  was  representing  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
Second  Pan  American  Congress,  which  was  then  in  session  in  Mexico, 
he  proposed  a  salutation  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  still  unborn.  It 
is  with  real  sorrow  that  the  people  of  Cuba  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pepper  and  with  deep  reverence  that  I  salute  him  in  death,  in  the 
name  of  my  country.” 

Special  session  commemoratice  of  the  centenary  of  BoHcar’s  death. — 
An  account  of  the  special  session  of  the  Governing  Board  held  on 
December  17,  1930,  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  death  of 
Simon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  will  be  found  on  pages  11-31  of  this 
issue,  together  with  a  description  of  other  observances  of  the  day  in 
Washington. 

Radio  addresses. — The  following  members  of  the  Govening  Board 
have  recently  delivered  addresses  on  their  respective  countries  over  a 
nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.:  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina;  His 
E.xcellency  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya; 
Dr.  Fernando  E.  Piza,  Chargd  d’Aflfaires  of  Costa  Rica;  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Minister  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Ernesto  Argueta;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Homero  Viteri  Lafronte. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE 

Latin  American  visitors. — The  following  distinguished  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans,  some  of  whom  were  intrusted  with  special  missions  for  their 
governments,  visited  the  Pan  American  Union  during  recent  weeks: 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  Primate  of  America, 
and  former  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Most  Rev.  Mon¬ 
signor  Adolfo  A.  Nouel,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Persio  C.  Franco, 
Charge  d’Alfaires  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Washington;  Senor 
Don  Gonzalo  Galvan  and  Senor  Don  Ramon  Nadal  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  suite.  These  distinguished  guests  were  the  recipients  of 
much  attention  during  their  sojourn  in  Washington. 

His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Peru  to  Cuba,  Dr.  Ricardo  Rey  y 
Boza,  accompanied  by  Madame  Rey. 

Dr.  F.  G.  Murga,  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  accompanied  by  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  to 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos. 
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PRELATE  OF  THE  DOMIXICAX  REPI  RLIC  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  THE  CXKXOWX 
SOLDIER,  ARLIXOTOX  XATIOXAL  CEMETERY 


His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domineo,  Most  Rev.  Monsiftnor  .\(lolfo  S.  Xouel,  Primate  of  .America, 
and  a  former  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Washinitton,  bringing  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  thanks  for  the  assistance  rendered  his  countrymen  after  the  hurricime  disaster. 

Dr.  Enrique  Barros,  a  leadinfj;  Argentine  physician  and  scientist  and 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Cordoba.  Doctor  Barros  has  been  appointed  by  the  University  to 
make  a  study  of  medical  education  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Cesar  V.  Miranda,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
El  Salvador,  accompanied  by  Dr.  C'arlos  Leiva,  Charge  d’Affaires  of 
El  Salvador  at  Washington. 

Father  Manuel  Larram  Errazuriz,  Librarian  of  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile.  Father  Larrain’s  mission  to  the  United  States  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  Medical  School  recently  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University. 

Senor  Don  Liborio  Justo,  of  the  Instituto  Cultural  Argentino- 
Norte  Americano. 

Senor  Don  J.  H.  Ehrman  Lef6vre,  of  Panama,  and  a  group  of  his 
fellow  countrymen:  Senor  Don  Carlos  F.  Alfaro,  Senor  Don  Luis 
R.  Alfaro,  Senor  Don  Mario  de  Diego,  Senor  Don  Ernesto  Diez 
Plaza,  and  Senor  Don  Manuel  M.  Valdes. 

Senor  Don  Mario  Estrada,  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Dominican  Republic: 

Senor  Lie.  Elias  Brache,  jr..  Secretary  of  Justice,  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts; 

Senor  Lie.  Roberto  Despradel,  Secretary  of  Finance; 
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Seated  (at  left):  Seflora  Marla  Ossa  <le  Amador,  widow  of  the  flist  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama; 
(riitht)  Seftora  de  Alfaro.  Standing:  Pr.  Ricardo  J.  .\lfaro.  Minister  of  Panama  in  Washington  (now 
President  of  Panama)  and  Pr.  U.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 


Senor  Don  Kafael  Vidtil,  St'civtary  to  the  President,  accompanied  by 
Si'fior  Dr.  Kafaid  Brache,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 
Ignited  States,  and  Senor  Dr.  Persio  C.  Franco,  First  Secretary  of 
the  Legation. 

Senor  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Malhran,  the  newly  appointed  Ambassador 
of  Arjientina  to  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Senor 
Don  Manuel  1).  Malhran,  jr. 

The  members  of  the  football  team  of  the  Cuban  Military  Cadets 
and  their  comniandini;  otlicers,  Capt.  J.  J.  Jimenez  and  Lieut.  F. 
Tabernilla  Dolz.  .Vccompanyiii};  them  were  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba 
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at  \Vashin{;ton,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara;  the  Military  Attaehe  of  the 
Embassy,  Capt.  Enrique  A.  Prieto;  and  Maj.  .1.  J.  O’Hare,  United 
States  Army,  Military’  Attache  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  at  Habana,  who  was  assigned  as  military  escort  to  the  team 
during  its  stay  in  the  United  States.  The  visiting  team  came  to 
play  that  of  the  first-year  men  at  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Senora  Marfa  Ossa  de  Amador,  widow  of  the  first  President  of 
Panama,  accompanied  by  the  Minister  of  Panama  at  Washington, 
])r.  Ricardo  (\  Alfaro,  and  Senora  de  Alfaro. 

Dr.  Cupertino  del  (’ampo.  Director  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  of  liuenos  Aires.  During  his  visit  he  addressed  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Editorial  (’ouncil  of  the  Union.  Doctor  del  (’am])o  was 
the  recipient  of  many  cotirtesies  while  in  Washington. 

Senor  Ing.  Juan  Agustfn  Valle  and  Senora  de  Valle.  Senor  Valle 
is  Chief  of  Highway  Research  of  the  National  Bureati  of  Roads  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  methods 
of  instruction  in  engineering  schools  relative  to  road  building. 

Senor  Ing.  Alejandro  Quijano,  C'hairman  of  the  National 
operating  0)mmittee  of  Me.xico  on  the  (’olumbus  Memorial  Light¬ 
house. 


VI.SITOR.S  FROM  TIIF.  DOMINICAN  RF-PCHMC 

Left  to  ri(tht:  .Sefior  Don  Rolierto  Despradel,  .Seeretary  of  the  Treasury;  .Seflor  Don  Rafitel  Vidal.  Seere- 
tary  to  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Seftor  Don  Ellas  Brache.  jr.,  SetTetary  of  Justice, 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  .\rts;  Sefior  Dr.  Rafael  Brache,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
WashinKton;  Sefior  Dr.  PersioC.  Franco,  First  Secretary  of  the  I.«Kation;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
Oeneral  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Cnion. 
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EXHIBIT  OK  Ol'ATEMAl.AN  TEXTILES 


An  interesting  acoession  to  the  exhibit  hall  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  is  the  collection  of  woven  and  em¬ 
broidered  textiles  presented  by  the  l>e|>artment  of  Textiles  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Ouatemala. 
Seftor  Dr.  .AdriAn  Kecinas,  the  Minister  of  Ouatemala,  stands  at  the  left,  and  Sefior  Dr.  Ramiro  Fer- 
n&ndez.  First  Secretary  of  the  l,egati<>n  of  Ouatemala,  at  the  right. 

Ilonoranj  memherxhlp. — The  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Kowe, 
has  been  accorded  the  honor  of  correspondin»r  ineinhership  in  the 
Ateneo  de  K1  Salvador.  The  diploma  of  the  society  was  presented  to 
him  by  Sehor  Dr.  C’esar  V.  Miranda,  member  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  h]l  Salvador,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  C^arlos  Leiva, 
(’harjte  d’Affaires  of  El  Salvador  in  Washington. 

A({(lre.s.ses  delirered. — The  Director  General  received  the  delefrates 
to  the  (\)nvention  of  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners  and 
addressed  them  on  'J'lte  Onjauization  and  Actirities  of  the  Pan  American 
rnion.  A  tour  of  inspection  of  the  building  and  grounds  was  made  at 
(he  conclusion  of  Doctor  Howe’s  address.  Doctor  Howe  was  the 
honor  guest  and  iirincipal  speaker  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Women’s 
Press  C’lub  of  Washington.  The  topic  of  his  address  was:  Some 
Pactom  Affecting  the  Relations  of  the  United  States  u'ith  Latin  America. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER  S  OFFICE 

('onferenc.es. — The  chief  of  the  oflice,  Mr.  William  A.  Heid,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia  State  (’hamber  of  Commerce, 
lie  addressed  that  body  and  also  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Hampton  Hoads  Maritime  Exchange  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
that  organization  further  to  develop  trade  with  Latin  America. 
The  Hpllktin  and  other  material  published  by  the  Pan  American 
Cnion  were  displayed  at  the  Conference,  and  many  new  contacts 
were  made. 
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Booklets  published. — Viajando  por  los  Estados  Unidos  (Seeing 
the  United  States)  has  been  completely  revised  and  enlarged  to  132 
pages.  Other  booklets  revised  and  republished  in  this  office  during 
the  last  few  weeks  are  those  entitled  Coal  Resources  of  the  Americas; 
Iron  in  the  Americas;  Coffee;  Brazil;  and  Chile.  The  first-named 
pamphlet  includes  a  number  of  new  illustrations  showing  the  modern¬ 
izing  influences  at  work  in  the  coal  industry. 

Trade  terms. — The  office  has  also  finished  the  preparation  of  matter 
relating  to  the  uniformity  of  trade-term  definitions  in  inter-American 
commerce.  This  material,  which  the  office  has  been  collecting  and 
assembling  during  the  last  two  years,  is  to  be  presented  for  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


Bibliography  of  the  Americas. — Among  the  331  new  books  and  10 
new  magazines  added  to  the  shelves  of  the  library  during  the  past 
month  were  several  noteworthy  additions  to  the  collections  on  bibli¬ 
ography  and  library  science,  including  Ilistoria  del  libro  y  de  las 
bibliotecas  argentinas,  by  Xicanor  Sarmiento,  Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta 
Luia  Veggia,  1930;  Sistema  decimal  de  catalogacidn,  adoptado  por  el 
instituto  intemacional  de  biblidgrafos  de  Bniselas,  para  arreglo  de 
las  bibliotecas  nacionales,  by  Francisco  Arturo  Ndnez,  Guatemala, 
Tipograffa  Nacional,  1929;  and  the  first  number  of  El  Libro,  a  monthly 
bibliographical  review,  issued  under  the  direction  of  G.  Atbaiza, 
299  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  for  circulation  among  Spanish- 


CI  BAN  MILITARY  CADETS  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  CNION 

The  football  team  from  the  Military  Sehool  of  Cuba,  accompanied  by  their  commanding  officers  and  His 
Excellency  the  .Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara. 


A  VISITOR  FROM  Bl'ENOS  AIRF.S,  AROENTIXA 

Dr.  (’u|)ertino  del  C'i»ni|>o,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  ofFine  Arts,  of  Buenos  .Aires,  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion. 

speaking  people  to  inform  them  concerning  recent  books  published 
in  the  United  States.  Another  addition  to  the  periodicals  listing 
new  books  is  Libros,  a  monthly  magazine  on  the  bibliographic  produc¬ 
tion  of  Spain  and  Hispanic  America,  published  in  Madrid  at  the 
Libreria  Fernando  Fe. 

Furthermore,  the  Librarian  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Babcock,  has  just  completed  a  mused  edition  of  the 
mimeographed  compilation  Sources  oj  Information  on  Books  of  Latin 
America  in  both  English  and  Spanish,  copies  of  which  are  again 
available  for  distribution  without  charge  to  those  desiring  them. 

Still  another  contribution  to  the  general  bibliography  of  the 
Americas  is  Bibliografla  Mexicana,  a  new  monthly  first  issued  in 
30400— 31— Bull.  1 - 5 
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September,  1930,  by  Senor  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  62,  Calle  25, 
Mexico  City.  This  little  journal  of  19  pages  is  a  personal  effort  on 
the  part  of  Senor  Valle,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Mexican  section  of 
the  Cooperating  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  to  make  the  literature  of  Mexico  better  known. 

Xew  6ooU<{.— Other  notable  additions  of  books  during  the  month 
are  as  follows; 

The  Troano  Codex.  Madrid,  Mateu,  1930.  7  p.  text.  Facsimile.  1  vol. 

La  mujer  uruguaya  reclama  sus  derechos  polilicott.  Piiblicado  bajo  la  direccidn 
de  la  Dra.  Paulina  Luisi.  Montevideo,  1929.  211  p.,  map.  12°. 

La  escullura  en  el  Ecuador.  (Siglos  xvi  at  xviii.)  Por  Jos6  Gabriel  Navarro 
.  .  .  Madrid,  Imprenta  de  Antonio  Marzo,  1929.  195  p.,  plates,  illus.  8°. 

Leyendas  y  episodios  chilenos.  Prdlogo  de  Don  Jos6  Toribio  Medina.  Vol.  1, 
Crdnicas  de  la  conquista.  Tomo  1.  Tercera  edicidn.  Santiago,  Soc.  Imp. 
y  Lit.  Uni  verso,  19.30.  310  p.  12°. 

Rubin  Dario  y  Chile.  Anotaciones  bibliogrdficas  precedidas  de  un  introduecidn 
sobre  Rubdn  Dario  en  Chile  por  Raul  Silva  Castro.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
Traccidn,  1930.  127  p.  12°.  (Pubticacidn  de  la  Biblioteea  Nacional.) 

El  Paraiso  fuluro.  Potuna  por  Guillermo  Stock.  Buenos  .\ires,  1928.  77,  12 

p.  12°. 

'  F  soplaroH  otros  cientos.  Novela  dramdtica  por  Guillermo  Stock.  Buenos 
.\ires,  Imprenta  Mcreatali,  1927.  163  p.  12°. 

Uistoria  documentada  de  San  Cristdbal  de  la  Habana  en  la  primera  mitad  del 
tsiglo  xvii.  Por  Irene  .\.  Wright.  Habana,  Imprenta  “El  Siglo  XX,”  1930. 
190  p.,  plates.  4°.  (Publicacidn  de  la  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Cuba.) 

Eittudioa  de  historia  militar  de  Centro- Amirica,  escritos  por  el  General  Josd  N. 
Rodriguez.  Primera  parte.  Guatemala,  Tipografia  Nacional,  1930.  383  p.  8°. 

Legislacidn  del  petrdleo  en  el  Peru.  Por  R.  .\.  Deu.stua.  Lima,  A.  J.  Rivas 
Berrio,  1930.  200  p.  8°. 

Uistoria  general  de  Chile.  2*  ed.  Por  Diego  Barros  .\rana.  Tomo  1.  Santi¬ 
ago,  Editorial  Na.scimento,  1930.  460  p.  8°. 

'  Los  primitivos  habitantes  del  territorio  argentiuo.  Por  .Antonio  Serrano.  Buenos 
*  .\ires,  Juan  Rolddn  y  Cia.,  1930.  215  p.  8°. 

.  Poesias..  Por  Jose  Guillermo  Batalta.  Panamd,  Imp.  Nacional,  1930.  2  vols. 

12°. 

The  people  and  peditics  of  Latin  America.  history.  By  Mary  Wilhelmine 
Williams.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1930.  845  p.,  maps.  8°. 

Artigas  y  la  revnlucidn  Americana.  Por  Hugo  D.  Barbagelata.  Prdlogo  ele 
Josd  Enriepte  Rwld.  2*  ed.  Paris,  Editions  Excelsior,  1930.  319  p.  8°. 

Rememoraciones  centenarias.  Gestacidn  y  jura  de  la  constitucidn  de  la  Repu- 
btica  Griental  del  Uruguay.  P«»r  Vicente  T.  (^aputi.  Montevideo,  .\.  Barreiro 
y  Ramos,  1930.  218  p.,  plates,  facsims.  4°. 

Proreso  intelectual  del  Uruguay  y  critica  de  su  literalura.  Por  Alberto  Zum 
Felde.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional  Colorada,  1930.  3  vols.  8°. 

La  Repiiblica  del  Uruguay  en  su  primer  centenario.  1830-1930.  2*  cdicidn. 

Por  Celedonio  Nin  y  Silva.  Montevideo,  Jerdnimo  Suretla,  1930.  232  p.  8°. 

Rumo  a  terra.  Pelo  Fabio  Luz  Filho.  2*  edi^fio.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ty. 
Benedicto  de  Souza,  1929.  195  p.  8°. 

Buncos  populares  e  credito  agricola.  Socic*dades  cooperativas.  Pelo  Fabrio 
Luz  Filho.  2*  cdi(du.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  Benedicto  de  Souza,  19.30.  255  p. 

8°. 
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\ew  magazines. — New  magazines  received  are  as  follows: 

Revuta  de  la  C&mara  Central  de  Comercio.  (Organo  oiicial.)  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
Monthly.  Calle  Blanco  992,  Valparaiso,  Chile.  Afto  1,  No.  7,  July,  1930. 
38  p.  by  10^^  inches. 

Salubridad.  (Organo  del  Departamento  de  Salubridad  Publica.)  Antes  Bole- 
tin  del  Departamento  de  Salubridad  Publica.  Calle  Calzada  de  Tacubaya  y  Av. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  D.  F.  Publicacidn  trimestral.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  January-March, 
1930.  6*4  by  9  inches,  illus.  207  p. 

Bolelin  de  Fomento  y  Obrait  Publicas.  (<3rgano  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento.) 
Managua,  Nicaragua.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  September  15,  1930.  33  p.  by  11^4 
inches,  illus. 

Boletin  de  la  OJicina  de  Inmigracidn  y  Colonizacidn.  Publicado  cada  mes  bajo 
la  direccidn  del  Sr.  Manuel  S.  L6pez,  .\nexo  a  la  Secretarfa  de  la  Oficina,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  Honduras.  .\flo  1,  No.  1,  September,  1930.  32  p.  7^  by  11  inches, 
illus. 

Colombia  Ganadera.  (Revista  mensual  ilustrada  de  ganaderia.)  Publicada 
bajo  la  direccidn  del  Dr.  Rolx'rto  Plata  Guerrero,  Calle  25,  No.  1,  Bogotd,  Co¬ 
lombia.  Monthly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  September,  1930.  44  p.  6^  by  9J4  inches, 

illus. 

Revista  de  Educaciou.  (Organo  del  Ministerio  de  Instrucci6n.)  .Antes  Boletin 
de  Knsenama.  Lima,  Peru.  Ano  1,  No.  1,  First  semester,  1930.  Semiannually. 
112  p.  7  by  9Ji  inches. 

El  Salvador  Ilustrado.  (Revi.sta  grahca.)  [Published  under  the  direction  of] 
Leoncio  Diaz  C.,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador.  Aflo  1,  No.  1,  .August,  1930. 
114  p.  10  by  14^4  inches,  illus. 

DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Activities. — The  Chief  of  the  Division,  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd, 
attended  the  organization  meeting  of  the  American  Council  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Cooperation  which  took  place  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  November  3,  1930.  This 
Council  forms  part  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  which  was  created  by  the  Congress  of  Rectors  and  Deans 
held  in  Habana  last  February.  (See  page  33  for  a  list  of  members 
of  the  Council.) 

The  Division  has  just  completed  and  has  for  distribution  a  compre  ¬ 
hensive  list  of  the  courses  dealing  with  Latin  America  which  are 
given  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  many  topics  on  which  inquiries  were  received  during 
the  month  were  the  following:  Latin  American  art  and  literature; 
organizations  which  send  scientific  expeditions  to  Latin  America;  the 
education  of  women  in  Mexico  and  Argentina;  Me.xican  journalism; 
admission  of  foreign  students  to  the  University  of  Habana;  societies 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  cultural  relations  between  the  Americas; 
and  fellowships  in  international  law  available  for  Latin  American 
students  in  North  American  universities. 

The  Division  cooperated  with  approximately  100  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  with  as  many  high  schools  and  organizations 
interested  in  holding  appropriate  exercises  commemorative  of  the 
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centennial  of  Bolivar’s  death.  Biihlicity  material  was  distributed  to 
newspapers  and  journals  throufrhout  the  Tnited  States  and  Latin 
America. 

Vif<itors. — The  Division  has  been  pleased  to  welcome  during;  recent 
weeks  the  following:  persons;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ij«)uis  Horch,  of  New  York, 
the  former,  as  President  of  the  Roerich  Museum,  being:  particularly 
interested  in  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  that  institution  and  Latin 
American  art  centers;  Miss  Marion  Hewlett,  lecturer,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  South  America;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
F.  I.iemmon,  of  the  Coleg:io  Internacional  at  Asuncion,  Parag:uay; 
Dr.  Julius  I.  Puente,  of  Northwestern  University,  who  is  making;  an 
intensive  study  of  certain  aspects  of  international  law  in  Latin 
America;  Dr.  R.  L.  Kahn,  of  the  University  of  Michig:an,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Biological  Cong:ress  recently  held  in  Montevideo;  Senora 
Mercedes  (iallag:her  de  Parks,  prominent  in  child  welfare  work  in 
Peru;  and  Miss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Poets’  Guild,  who  is  interested  in  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  international  loose-leaf  antholog:ies  for  which  she  is  eag:er  to 
secure  contributions  from  Latin  American  poets. 

DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION 

Requestx  for  xeedx. — During;  the  past  several  weeks  arrang:ements 
have  been  made  throug:h  this  Division  for  the  acquisition  of  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  cutting:s,  etc.,  for  correspondents  in  Latin  America. 
Amonji  these  are  the  followinfr:  C’acao  seedlings  from  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  of  Lancetilla,  Tela,  Honduras;  cutting:s  of  the  disease- 
free  variety  of  sugarcane  C.  P.  807  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Experimental  Farm  at  Arlington,  Va.;  samples  of  pine  seeds, 
which  were  secured  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Tropical  Plant 
Research  Foundation  and  the  United  States  Forestry  Service;  cuttings 
of  the  sugarcane  varieties  P.  O.  J.  2725,  P.  O.  J.  2878,  and  P.  O.  J. 
2714  from  the  Insular  Experiment  Station  at  Rio  Piedras,  Porto 
Rico;  rice  seeds  of  the  varieties  Honduras  and  Fortuna,  obtained 
through  the  Experiment  Station  at  Crowley,  La.;  and  tobacco  seeds, 
supplied  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Requextx  for  information. — Recpiests  for  general  information  have 
been  received  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  The  Division  has  sup¬ 
plied  special  information  on  numerous  topics,  among  which  are  the 
following:  Cattle  breeders  and  dealers  in  the  United  States;  publica¬ 
tions  and  regulations  concerning  the  citrus-fruit  industry  in  the 
United  States;  the  cultivation  of  grapes;  the  cultivation  of  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches  and  the  insects  which  attack  them;  the  dyewoods 
of  Latin  America:  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Mexico  dealing  with 
the  collection  and  exportation  of  biological  specimens;  rice  culture; 
and  various  other  subjects. 


TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

BOLIVIA 

Decoration  of  Chilean  journalist. — The  Government  of  Boli¬ 
via  has  formally  decorated  Sr.  Julio  Santander,  editor  of  El  Imparc'ml 
of  Santiafro,  Chile,  with  the  insijrnia  of  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  Order 
of  the  Condor  of  the  Andes  in  recofjnition  of  his  recent  labors  for  the 
rapprochement  of  the  two  countries.  The  presentation  was  made 
in  abftentia,  the  insignia  being  given  the  Chilean  Minister  for  delivery. 
(El  DUirio,  La  Paz,  October  30,  1930.) 

BRAZIL-CHILE 

Agreement  on  commercial  arbitration. — According  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  signed  on  September,  1930,  by  the  Bolsa  de 
Mercadorias  of  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Camara  Internacional  de  Arbitraje 
of  Santiago,  Chile,  any  misunderstandings  arising  out  of  import  or 
e.xport  transactions  between  members  of  these  two  organizations  will 
be  arbitrated  by  the  organization  located  where  the  claim  is  pre¬ 
sented,  in  accordance  with  regulations  contained  in  the  articles  of  the 
agreement.  The  agreement  will  be  effective  for  one  year  and  is 
automatically  renewable  for  two  more,  unless  denounced  by  either 
party  90  days  before  the  date  of  e.xpiration.  {Boleiim  de  Injormaqoes 
do  liraml,  Servigos  Economicos  e  Commerciaes  do  Ministerio  das 
Relagoes  E.xteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  18,  1930.) 

BRAZIL— PERU 

Radiotelegraphic  convention. — On  August  23,  1930,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Brazil  approved  the  decree  passed  by  Congress  on  the  same 
date  ratifying  the  radiotelegraphic  convention  signed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  Brazil  and  Peru  in  Lima  on  December  31,  1928.  {Diario 
Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  27,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Costa  Rican  Commissioners  on  the  Intern.vtional  Central 
American  Tribunal.— The  National  Congress  ratified  the  nomina¬ 
tion  by  President  Gonzalez  Vfquez  of  Sres.  Leonidas  Pacheco  Cabezas, 
Carlos  Marfa  Jimenez  Ortiz,  Alejandro  Alvarado  Quiros,  and  Luis 
(’astro  Urena  as  C’osta  Rican  members  of  the  International  (’entral 
American  Tribunal,  which  functions  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
vention  signed  in  Washington,  February  7,  1923.  The  new  commis¬ 
sioners  will  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five  years.  {La  Gaceia,  San  Jose, 
Julv  18,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

President  receives  decoration  from  Venezuelan  Govern¬ 
ment. — In  the  presence  of  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
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of  the  cabinet,  and  other  hipjh  public  officials,  His  Excellency  General 
Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina,  President  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  received  from  Dr.  Carlos  Lamarche  Henrfquez,  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  of  His  Excellency,  Dr.  Juan  B.  Perez,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela,  the  collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  through  an  executive 
decree  issued  on  September  24,  1930.  The  impressive  ceremony 
took  place  on  October  28,  1930,  in  the  presidential  palace  at  Santo 
Domingo.  Doctor  Lamarche,  upon  presenting  the  insignia  of  the 
order,  the  highest  award  which  Venezuela  confers  on  nationals  and 
foreigners  for  distinguished  services  to  the  nation  and  to  mankind, 
made  special  mention  of  General  Trujillo’s  labors  during  the  hurricane 
which  devastated  the  capital  of  the  Republic  September  last.  {La 
Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  October  28,  1930.) 


LEGISLATION 

ARGENTINA 

Immigration  laws  affecting  ships’  crews. — On  October  7,  1930, 
the  Provisional  Government  issued  a  decree  regulating  the  arrival  of 
ships’  crews  in  the  Republic.  The  decree  states  that  members  of  any 
crew  wishing  to  enter  Argentina  will  be  considered  immigrants  and 
therefore  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law.  By 
this  decree,  those  dated  March  17  and  September  17,  1925,  are  can¬ 
celed.  (The  Times  of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  October  13,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Organic  law’  of  the  Provisional  Government. — On  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1930,  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas  issued  the  following  decree  (No. 
19398)  which  institutes  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  makes  other  necessary  provisions: 

The  head  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  decrees: 

Article  1.  The  Provisional  Government  will  e.xercise  fully  and  within  its  dis¬ 
cretion  the  functions  and  attributes  not  only  of  the  Executive  but  also  of  the 
Legislative  Power,  until  such  time  as  the  Constitutional  Assembly  is  elected  and 
effects  the  constitutional  reorganization  of  the  country. 

The  power  to  appoint  and  remove  all  holders  of  public  office,  whether  acting 
effectively,  temporarily,  or  under  commission,  shall  reside  exclusively  in  the  head 
of  the  Provisional  Government. 

Art.  2.  There  is  hereby  confirmed,  for  all  purposes,  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Congress,  the  existing  State  Legislative  Assemblies  (under  whatever 
title  they  may  have  been  constituted),  Municipal  Councils  or  Assemblies,  and 
any  other  legislative  or  deliberative  liodies  that  may  exist  in  the  States,  munic¬ 
ipalities,  Federal  District,  and  Territory  of  Acre. 

Art.  3.  The  Federal  Judicial  Power,  and  that  of  the  States,  of  the  Territory 
of  Acre,  and  of  the  Federal  District,  will  continue  to  be  exercised  in  accordance 
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with  the  laws  in  foree,  subject  to  any  modifications  that  may  be  adopted  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  present  law,  and  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  imposed  bj-  it. 

Art.  4.  The  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  Federal  laws  and  decrees  con¬ 
tinue  in  force,  as  well  as  statutes  and  deliberations  and  other  municipal  acts,  all, 
however,  including  the  constitutions,  being  subject  to  any  amendments  and 
restrictions  that  may  be  established  by  the  present  law  or  by  future  decrees  or 
acts  of  the  Provisional  Government  or  of  its  delegates  in  their  various  capacities. 

Art.  .5.  Constitutional  guarantees  arc  hereby  suspended,  and  all  acts  and  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Provisional  Government  or  of  the  Provisional  State  Governors  (Fed¬ 
eral  Interventors),  issued  in  accordance  with  the  present  law  or  its  subsequent 
amendments,  are  hereby  excluded  from  judicial  review. 

Recovirse  to  habeas  corpus  is  maintained  in  favor  of  tho.se  accu.sed  of  common 
crimes,  exception  being  made  in  cases  of  administrative  inve.stigations  and  cases 
within  the  juri.sdiction  of  special  tribunals. 

.\rt.  6.  All  juridical  relations  between  persons  and  corporations  under  private 
law,  established  in  accordance  with  previous  legislation,  remain  fully  effective 
and  obligatory,  all  rights  acquired  under  such  legislation  being  guaranteed. 

Art.  7.  In  accordance  with  previous  laws,  all  obligations  and  rights  resulting 
from  contracts,  conce.ssions,  or  other  grants,  with  the  Union,  States,  municipali¬ 
ties,  Federal  District,  and  Territory  of  Acre  shall  continue  in  full  force,  with  the 
exception  of  tho.se  which,  upon  investigation,  may  be  found  contrary  to  public 
interest  and  honest  administration. 

Art.  8.  Rights  acquired  up  to  the  present  through  appointments,  retirement, 
pensions,  or  subventions  and,  in  general,  through  all  acts  connected  with  the 
holding  of  i)ublic  office  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  thereto,  in¬ 
cluding,  for  all  purposes,  judicial  and  other  positions  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Unio!>,  the  States,  the  municipalities,  the  Territory  of  Acre,  and  the 
Federal  District,  are  not  included  in  articles  6  and  7  and  may  l)e  annulled  or 
restricted,  either  collectively  or  individually,  by  future  decrees. 

Art.  9.  The  financial  autonomy  of  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  District  is 
hereby  maintained. 

Art.  10.  All  obligations  in  connection  with  loans  or  other  operations  of  public 
credit  assumed  by  the  Federal  l^nion,  the  States  and  municipalities  will  remain 
in  force. 

.\rt.  11.  The  Provisional  Government  will  appoint  a  Federal  Interventor  for 
each  State,  except  for  those  already  organized,  where  the  respective  Presidents 
will  have  the  powers  here  mentioned: 

Section  1.  The  interventor  shall  have  in  each  State  the  emoluments  and  prerog¬ 
atives  which  the  previous  legislation  of  the  State  conferred  upon  its  President  or 
Governor  and  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  fully  not  only  the  Executive  but  the 
Legislative  power  as  well. 

Sec.  2.  Each  interventor  shall  have,  with  relation  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  deliberations,  ordinances,  and  other  municipal 
acts,  the  same  powers  which  by  this  law  are  conferred  upon  the  Provisional 
Government  with  reference  to  the  Constitution  and  other  Federal  laws,  and  shall 
have  the  duty  of  executing  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  in  his  respective  State. 

Sec.  3.  A  Federal  interventor  is  subject  to  removal  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Provisional  Government. 

Sec.  4.  The  interventor  shall  appoint  a  prefect  for  each  municipality,  who  shall 
exercise  within  his  jurisdiction  all  executive  and  legislative  funetions.  The 
interventor  may  remove  him  whenever  he  deems  it  expedient  and  may  revoke  or 
amend  any  of  his  acts  or  decisions  and  give  him  instructions  for  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  office  and  the  regulation  and  efficiency  of  the  municipal  .services. 
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Sec.  5.  No  interveiitor  or  prefect  shall  appoint  for  public  office  in  the  State  or 
municipality  a  relative  of  his,  whether  by  blood  or  law,  to  the  sixth  degree,  unless 
it  lie  for  a  position  of  personal  eonfidence. 

Sec.  6.  After  being  duly  sworn  in,  the  interventor  and  the  prefect  shall  express¬ 
ly  ratify  or  revoke  any  acts  or  decisions  of  theirs  prior  to  their  inauguration  in 
accordance  with  the  present  law,  or  those  of  any  other  authority  which  previously 
may  have  administered  the  State  or  municipality. 

Sec.  7.  The  interventors  and  prefects  shall  give  as  great  publicity  as  local 
conditions  may  permit  to  all  their  acts  and  to  the  determining  motives,  especially 
in  matters  related  to  the  collection  and  ex|)enditure  of  revenue,  the  publication 
of  a  monthly  statement  of  receipts  and  exiienditures  being  obligatory. 

Sec.  8.  Appeal  from  the  acts  of  the  interventors  may  be  made  to  the  head  of 
the  Provisional  Government. 

Art.  12.  The  new  Federal  Constitution  will  maintain  the  Federal  republican 
form  of  government,  not  being  empowered  to  restrict  the  rights  of  municipalities 
and  of  Brazilian  citizens;  it  will  also  maintain  the  individual  guarantees  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Constitution  of  February  24,  1891. 

.\rt.  13.  The  Provisional  Government,  through  its  representatives  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  interventors  will  guarantee  public  order  and 
safety,  and  promote  the  general  reorganization  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  14.  .All  the  acts  of  the  Provisional  Junta  which  was  constituted  in  this 
capital  on  Octolier  24,  1930,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pre.sent  Government,  are 
hereby  ratified. 

Art.  15.  The  National  .Advisory  C'oiincil  (Consdho  Xncionnl  (’onuultiro)  is 
hereby  created  with  powers  and  attrilmtes  which  will  Ik*  established  by  special 
law. 

.Art.  16.  The  Special  Court  (Tribunal  E>ii>ecial)  is  hereby  created  with  juris¬ 
diction  over  political  crimes,  acts  of  malfea.sance  in  office,  etc.,  to  Ik*  specified  in 
the  law  covering  the  organization  of  this  court. 

.Art.  17.  The  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government  will  consist  of  decrees  issued 
by  the  head  of  that  Government  and  signed  by  the  Minister  of  the  department 
concerned. 

.Art.  18.  .All  provisions  to  the  contrary  are  hereby  revoked. 

Hi»)  de  Janeiro,  November  11,  1930,  in  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  year  of 
Independence,  and  the  forty-second  of  the  Republic. 

(Signeil)  Geti'I.io  Varcjas. 

Oswai.do  .Aranha. 

Josf;  Maria  Whitaker. 

PAru)  UE  Moraes  Barros. 

.Afranio  de  Mello  Franco. 

,  Josfi  Fernandes  Leite  de  ('astro. 

Josf;  IsAiAs  DE  Noronha. 

(Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Novemlier  12,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Nitkate  mekgeh. — By  Law  No.  4863,  pronuil{;atod  by  President 
Ibanez,  on  July  21,  1930,  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Co.  was  formed,  to 
function  for  60  3’ears.  The  law  provides  for  the  merger  of  all  nitrate 
companies  into  a  single  companj^  and  the  nationalization  of  the 
industrj".  An  e.xtended  account  of  this  important  company  will  be 
given  in  a  later  number.  See  figures  on  the  nitrate  industry,  p.  79. 
{Diario  Oficial,  Santiago,  July  21,  1930.) 
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Milk  pasteukization. — President  Ibanez  promulgated  on  July  31, 
1930,  a  law  approved  by  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  the  milk 
industry’.  The  law,  which  will  go  into  effect  September  1,  1931, 
provides  for  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk  sold  in  the  Republic,  and 
includes  other  sanitary  measures  for  the  handling  of  the  product  to 
protect  the  consumer.  {Diario  Oficial,  Santiago,  August  4,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Banana  law  and  contract. — On  September  4,  1930,  President 
Gonzalez  Viquez  issued  a  decree  approved  by  Congress  August  30, 
1930,  imposing  an  export  tax  of  2  cents  gold  on  every  stem  of  bananas 
shipped  from  the  country  until  1950.  The  decree  guarantees  that 
during  this  20-year  period  no  other  national  or  municipal  tax  of  any 
kind,  under  any  guise,  shall  be  imposed  on  the  banana  industry. 
Half  the  revenue  thus  obtained  will  be  spent  in  such  public  works  as 
the  canalization  of  Lakes  Tortuguero  and  Colorado  port  works  at 
Moin,  the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  Guanacaste,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  colonies  at  Pococi. 

On  the  same  date  a  contract  between  the  Government  and  a  foreign 
fruit  company  was  decreed  b^  the  President  after  approval  by  Con¬ 
gress,  according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  company  must  cultivate 
at  least  3,000  additional  hectares  of  bananas,  while  the  Government 
agrees  to  provide  port  facilities  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
for  the  exportation  of  the  fruit.  Provision  for  the  transportation  of 
the  fruit  to  the  ports  is  also  included.  (L«  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  September 
6,  1930.) 

New  trade-mark  law. — On  October  23,  1930,  President  Gonzalez 
Vicpiez  promulgated  the  trade-mark  law  passed  by  the  Congress  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  law  defines  and  regulates  the  use  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade-marks.  Registration  gives  the  owner  of  a 
trade-mark  the  exclusive  right  to  its  use  for  15  years;  this  privilege  is 
renewable  indefinitely  by  the  original  owner  or  his  legitimate  suc¬ 
cessors,  provided  that  application  for  renewal  is  requested  before  the 
exjiiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  mark  was  valid.  The  law  also 
c-ontains  jirovisions  for  the  protection  of  trade-mark  ownership  and 
penalties  for  infringement  of  rights.  (La.  Gaceta,  San  Jos4,  October 
25,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Traffic  in  opium  and  other  narcotics. — Regulations  covering 
the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  narcotics  were  issued  by  President 
Romero  Bosque  on  August  11,  1930.  They  provide  in  substance 
that: 

Tlie  importation,  purchase,  sale,  preparation,  possession,  or  acquisition  in  any 
way  of  opium  prepared  for  smoking,  its  derivatives,  or  utensils  used  in  opium 
smoking,  is  forbidden.  Pharmacies,  drug-stores,  chemical  laboratories  prepar¬ 
ing  medicines,  hospitals,  and  public  welfare  institutions  employing  pharmacists. 
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will  be  allowed  to  import  opium  for  medicinal  purposes  upon  the  receipt  of  an 
authorization  from  the  boarrl  of  directors  of  the  Scho»)l  of  Chemistry  and  Pharm¬ 
acy  duly  approved  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Ap])lications  for  such  author¬ 
ization  shall  contain  a  statement  regarding  the  nature  and  (piantity  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  imported,  as  well  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  from  which 
the  drvigs  will  be  secured.  The  maximum  quantity  allowed  each  purchaser  shall 
l)c  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  regulations.  Inqmrtation 
shall  l)e  made  only  by  parcels  post  through  the  custom  house  at  La  Libertad. 
.\11  institutions  handling  narcotics,  whether  importers  or  not,  shall  keep  a 
register  in  which  the  (piantity  of  the  substance  received  as  well  as  daily  sales 
made  by  them  of  the  drugs  are  noted.  A  signed  and  sealed  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature,  quality  and  (piantity  of  the  substance  received  shall  be  required  of 
each  purchaser  and  data  on  the  amounts  used  currently  must  be  kept  by  each 
institution,  documents  which,  with  the  register,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  once 
a  year.  {Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  August  18,  1930.) 

Bureau  of  standards. — By  virtue  of  a  legislative  decree  issued 
on  August  27,  1930,  a  special  office  has  been  created  to  standardize 
weights  and  measures  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  August  26,  1885, 
which  established  the  metric  system  as  the  standard  for  weights  and 
measures  in  the  Republic.  The  work  of  the  office  will  he  temporarily 
under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Statistical  Bureau,  which  has 
been  authorized  to  draft  and  present  to  the  next  Congress  a  plan  for 
permanent  onianization.  {Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  September 
5,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Banana  growers’  association. — In  order  to  improve  and  promote 
the  production  of  bananas,  growers  in  the  Department  of  Colon  recently 
formed  an  organization  known  as  the  Colon  Banana  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  The  association  owes  its  creation  to  a  meeting 
held  a  short  time  before,  at  which  the  principal  banana  planters  of 
the  section  were  present  and  expressed  their  belief  in  the  need  for 
concerted  action.  Plans  for  a  definite  organization  were  forthwith 
formulated  and  a  commission  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  which 
was  to  be  submitted  without  delay  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
for  his  approval.  {El  Croiiixta,  Tegucigalpa,  October  23,  1930.) 

PERU 

Law  on  marriage  and  divorce. — A  law  making  civil  marriage 
obligatorv"  and  establishing  absolute  divorce  was  issued  by  the  Council 
of  Government  on  October  4,  1 930.  Its  chief  provisions  are  as  follows: 

Every  marriage,  to  lie  considered  legal,  must  be  performed  by  a  civil  officer  in 
accordance  with  article  1  of  the  law  of  December  23,  1897,  religious  ceremonies 
lieing  authorized  only  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  civil  marriage  by 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  civil  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  divorce  or  marriage  annulment  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

To  all  intents  and  imrposes  divorce  shall  lie  considered  identical  with  annul¬ 
ment  when  granted  on  grounds  of  adultery,  notorious  incontineney,  excessive 
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cruelty,  an  attempt  by  one  spouse  against  the  life  of  the  other,  absence  without 
just  cause  for  a  period  of  over  50  days,  ill  health  occasioned  by  a  chronic  com¬ 
municable  disease,  or  conviction  for  perpetration  of  an  infamous  crime,  or  for 
causes  cited  in  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  12,  and  13  of  article  192  of  the  Civil  Code. 

Even  though  no  appeal  is  taken,  all  decisions  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  divorce 
proceedings  arising  from  the  causes  mentioned  above  shall  be  submitted  for 
review  by  the  Superior  Court. 

Decisions  granting  divorce  for  cause  shall  include  an  arrangement  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  care  of  all  children  of  the  marriage  under  18  years  of  age,  fixing  the 
amount  each  parent  shall  contribute  toward  their  support,  and  that  of  unmarried 
daughters  above  18  years  of  age.  In  case  the  mother  lacks  resources  she  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  children.  {El  Peruano,  Lima, 
October  8,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  Bolivar’s  death. — In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  decree  issued  by  President  P4rez  on  November  29, 1930, 
and  similar  action  taken  by  the  Governors  of  the  various  States,  solemn 
exercises  were  held  throujjhoiit  Venezuela  on  December  17  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  death  of  the  Liberator.  Amoiijr  the  impressive  events 
which  took  place  in  Caracas  were  the  dedication  of  the  changes 
recently  made  in  the  National  Pantheon,  where  a  beautifid  bronze  urn 
has  been  set  up  to  enshrine  the  mortal  remains  of  Bolivar;  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the  cathedral,  once  the  place 
of  w'orship  of  the  Bolivar  family;  ceremonies  in  homage  to  the  un¬ 
known  soldier  of  the  war  of  independence,  and  the  decoration  of 
persons  receiving  the  Bolivar  medal.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
unveiled  a  bust  of  Don  Diego  de  Lozada,  the  founder  of  the  city;  a 
statue  of  Gen.  Jos6  de  San  Martin,  liberator  of  Argentina;  a  bust  of 
Jos4  Marti,  Cuba’s  apostle  of  freedom;  and  a  bust  of  Rafael  Rangel, 
renowned  among  Venezuela’s  men  of  science.  Besides  these  the  day 
witnessed  the  opening  of  the  Sanitary  Conference,  the  inauguration  of 
various  important  public  buildings,  and  the  distribution  of  a  special 
book  to  commemorate  the  centenary  as  well  as  the  following  works  by 
Venezuelan  authors,  published  in  honor  of  the  occasion  at  Govern¬ 
ment  expense;  Cartasde  Bolivar  (\{)\o\\\xno%),\\io  Archirode  Miranda, 
the  Spanish  translation  of  the  work  of  Depons  entitled  “  Viaje  por  la 
Parte  Oriental  de  Tierra  Firme,"  the  Boletln  of  the  National  Archives 
of  History  and  that  of  the  National  Library,  the  Manual  del  Agricultor 
Venezolano  by  Martinez  Mendoza,  the  IIii<toria  de  Venezuela  by  Eloy 
Gonzalez,  the  Ilistoria  Confititucional  de  Venezuela  by  Gil  Fortoul, 
Disgregacidn  e  Integracion  by  Vallenilla  Lanz,  and  the  Album  Afusical 
by  Pedro  Ellas  Gutierrez,  the  composer. 

Among  the  public  works  officially  inaugurated  in  other  parts  of 
the  Republic  on  this  date  were  the  highway  from  Valencia  to  the 
battlefield  of  Carahobo,  where  the  Liberator  won  the  victory  which 
gave  Venezuela  its  independence,  and  several  buildings,  monuments. 
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and  other  public  works  in  Maracay.  In  the  last  mentioned  city 
special  ceremonies  were  held  to  mark  the  openinfr  of  the  civil  aviation 
field,  new  hanjjars  and  other  improvements  at  the  military  aviation 
field,  and  a  large  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  4,000  men,  the  inauguration  of  Tapatapa  Avenue  as  far  as 
Tacarigua  Lake,  »)f  Bolivar  Plaza  and  adjacent  buildings,  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Bolivar. 


NATIONAL  PANTHK- 
ON.  CAKACAS,  VEN- 


Thf  rifonstructed  Panthe¬ 
on,  wherein  is  the  tomb 
of  Simon  Itolivar,  was 
•ItsiieattHl  Deeember  17 
in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of 
tile  l.ilH-rator. 


At  1  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  of  the  Liberator’s  death,  the  whole 
nation  united  in  paying  reverent  homage  to  the  great  patriot,  when  as 
a  single  soul  all  Venezuelans  paused  in  a  moment  of  silent  tribute  to 
his  memory,  ((’ommunication  to  the  Pan  American  rnion.) 

Creation  of  Minlstkv  of  Pirlh;  Health,  AtiuiciiLTuuE  and 
Ani.\ial  Indestky. — In  view  of  the  ne(*d  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  to  take  care  of  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  work 
being  handled  by  the  various  (lovernment  ollices  as  a  result  of  their 
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{irowinp  activities,  President  P^rez  issued  a  decree  on  August  11,  1930, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Agriculture,  and  Animal  Industry.  The  duties  of  the  new  ministry 
include; 

The  control  of  the  central  and  branch  public  health  offices,  leper  colonies, 
quarantine  stations,  sanatoriums,  and  sanitary  commissions;  insiiection  of  munic¬ 
ipal  public  healtli  services;  enforcement  of  public  health  laws  and  other  regula¬ 
tions;  administration  of  offices  in  charge  of  the  sale,  rental,  concession  and 
surveying  of  public  lands,  the  granting  of  mining  concessions,  conservation  and 
use  of  forests,  water  reserves  and  other  natural  resources,  the  direction  of  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization,  and  the  regulation,  promotion,  protection,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  the  animal  industry.  In  carrying  out  this  last,  the 
department  will  encourage  expositions  and  fairs,  maintain  agricultural  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  nurseries,  and  farms  for  the  breeding  of  fine  horses,  and  promote 
the  -\gricultural  and  Stockraising  Bank.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Caracas,  .\ugust  li, 
1930.) 

Wireless  station. — By  virtue  of  an  executive  decree  of  October  7, 
1930,  the  Attorney  General  has  been  authorized  to  purchase  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  a  site  in  the  section  of  the  Federal  district  known 
as  .\Iaiquetia,  for  a  wireless  station.  {Gaceta  OJicial,  Caracas,  October 
7,  1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Livestock  ce.nsus. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  issued  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1930,  comparative  figures  for  the  1930  and  1914  livestock 
censuses,  the  last  two  taken  in  the  Republic.  A  gain  of  over  6,000,000 
head  of  cattle  was  shown  during  the  16-year  period,  the  figures  for 
1930  being  31,973,802  and  those  for  1914,  20,866,763.  Sheep  and 
other  wool-bearing  animals  showed  a  slight  decrease,  there  being 
43,083,909  in  1930  against  43,225,452  in  1914.  Pigs  and  horses 
showed  a  healthy  increase,  the  figures  for  the  former  being  3,763,693 
and  2,900,585,  respectively,  and  for  the  latter  9,839,463  and  8,323,815. 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  distribution  of  cattle  and  sheep  by  Prov¬ 
inces  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


(  ollh'. 


I’rovini'e  j 

IWW 

WHA 

\ 

I’rovim-p  | 

1»30 

19U 

1 

lluenos  .\irt>s  .  .j 

Corrientes . 

Santa  Ke...  - 

1I,.’>I0,SS2 

S.Ml.WiO 

1  3,  (VIT,  TM 

\u  mhfr 

U,  IHN),  .VUi  1 
3,  .M3,  3«.'i 

3,  IT». 

j  Formosa . | 

1  I.a  I*ami>u . ! 

other  I’rovinces . 

.Vumftrr  * 
981,367  ; 
89.’>.  lat 
.1,319,936 

.V«  mbfr 
379,992 
.161, 284 
3, 693, 827 

2,5l7,fii:t 

1  1,  lT6.fifi0 

•2.  XU,  372 
.M4. 

2.1,  866.  76:t 

1 

K1  (’halt) .  .  . 

! 

1 
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Sheep  and  other  wool-bearing  animals 


Provint-e  j 

1930 

1914 

Province  1 

19.30 

1914 

Xumbtr  | 

Xumbtr 

Xumbtr 

Number 

Buenos  -Aires . . . 

14. 118, 193 

18, 776,  260 

Santiafio  del  Estero . 

1, 020, 034 

741,909 

1  6,921.6M> 

3. 940,616 

M7,241 

563.896 

Other  Provinces . . 

4,  :i04.  mi 

2,  348.  .184 
1,410,486 

Corrientes . 

Cordoba . 

3,  302,  Ub 

1  1,117,310 

Total . 1 

j  4.3,083,909 

43,225,4.12 

(La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  1,  1S»30.) 


Agricultuual  committee. — An  advisory  committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Ajrriculture  to  study  afjricultural  prob¬ 
lems,  especially  those  related  to  the  livestock  industry.  The  members 
of  the  committee,  who  will  be  given  every  facility  possible  by  the 
ministry,  will  consult  with  representatives  of  the  industry,  to  de¬ 
termine  by  what  measures  the  Government  may  best  promote  that 
important  phase  of  the  national  life.  (La  Vrema,  Buenos  Aires, 
October  7,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Production  of  tobacco  during  1928  and  1929. — During  the 
years  1928  and  1929  the  tobacco  crop  of  Brazil  amounted  to  68,697 
and  107,735  tons,  respectively.  The  following  table,  taken  from  sta¬ 
tistics  recently  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  gives 
the  production  for  the  two  years  by  States; 


States  I 

I92K 

1929  ! 

States 

1928 

1929 

Metric 

ton* 

1  :t4,4II 

Metric 
tom 
.12, 8.1.1 
:to,  200 

Metric 

tons 

1,447 

1,276 

Metric 

tons 

1,670 

Kio  Grande  do  Sul. . . 

11,737 

Parana . . 

l,.'t00 

.Mina.s  Geraes . 

i  6,414 

8,  7H0 

1  Pernambuco _  . 

1,236 

1,200 

Sao  Paulo . 

:i.;ioo 

2,000 

Para .  . 

1  i,aio 

870 

1  2, 670 

1  2.  i:«) 

!  2.087 

:i,.iao 

2, 174  ‘ 
400 

1 

1,9.19 

j  68, 697 

2,786 
j  107, 73.1 

Santa  Catbarina  .  .  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Total . 

1 

C/n/ormocSM  pare  o  tzlrriur,  .Ministcrin  Kvla'iVs  Kjlpriori'S,  Kio  <le  Janeiro,  July  28,  1930.) 


CHILE 

Practical  course  in  poultry  raising. — Under  the  direction  of 
Sr.  Dario  Bonilla  Vicuna,  chief  of  the  bee  and  poultry  section  of  the 
Agricultural  School,  a  two  months’  intensive  course  in  the  raising 
and  marketing  of  poultry  was  opened  on  October  4,  1930.  Special 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  problems  of  incubation  and  care  of  young 


! 
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chicks.  Classes  were  held  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  the  regidar  duties  of  anyone  wish’  ig  to  enroll. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  September  24,  1930.) 

Experimental  fruit  station  in  VicuJJa. — Work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  buildings  of  the  experimental  fruit  station  established 
in  the  outskirts  of  Vicuna.  Provision  is  made  for  a  dehydrating 
plant  for  the  preparation  of  dried  fruits,  especially  peaches,  the  chief 
product  of  the  valley.  The  station  also  contains  a  nursery,  in  which 
are  at  present  approximately  25,000  plants;  it  is  planned  to  enlarge  it 
to  a  capacity  of  150,000.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  September  5,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Cultivation  of  rice. — An  organization  has  been  formed  in  the 
Department  of  El  Valle  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  the 
lowlands  along  the  Cauca  River.  It  is  e.xpected  that  at  least  3,000 
hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  will  be  planted  to  this  cereal. 
{El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  September  25,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Popular  lectures  on  agriculture. — Antonio  Portuondo,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  spoke  at  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  agriculture  in  Alquizar  during  October.  The  lectures 
were  given  on  a  private  estate,  attended  by  a  large  group  of  proprietors 
and  tenant  farmers  in  the  region.  Agricultural  experts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  spoke  on  special  topics,  such  as  the  improvement  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  specific  crops  and  the  most  efficient  use 
of  agricultural  machinery.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  October 
18,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Opening  of  Don  MartIn  Dam.— On  October  6,  1930,  the  Don 
Martfn  Dam  in  the  State  of  Neuvo  Leon  was  formally  opened  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  by  Gen.  Plutarco  Calles.  At 
that  time  6,000  hectares  (hectare  eipials  2.47  acres)  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  had  already  been  cleared  for  planting,  and  practically  1,000 
more  were  to  be  added  to  this  area  within  a  short  while.  It  is  expected 
that  100,000  farmers  and  workmen  may  be  supported  by  the  products 
of  the  newly  irrigated  lands.  {El  T^nirersal,  Mexico  City,  October  8, 
1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Cotton  production. — According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
press,  the  gross  weight  of  cotton  produced  in  Paraguay  during  the 
year  1930  was  11,500,000  kilograms.  The  crop  is  harvested  from 
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January  to  May.  This  represents  an  increase  of  almost  2,000,000 
kilojirams  over  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  The  fiber  extracted 
from  the  product  amounted  to  3,598,474  kilograms.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  October  9,  1930.) 

PERU 

Aokicultuual  commission. — On  September  30,  1930,  the  Council 
of  Government  passed  a  resolution  providin<r  for  the  creation  of  a 
special  commission  to  study  present  a<;ricultural  conditions  and  to 
formulate  measures  it  may  jud^e  expedient  for  improving:  and  promot¬ 
ing;  agriculture  in  the  Republic.  One  of  the  specific  tasks  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  to  determine  means  for  reducin';  the  cost  of  fertilizer  brouf;ht 
from  the  islands  off  the  coast.  Besides  the  Chief  of  the  Technical 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Af;riculture  and  Stock  Raisin",  who  will  act 
as  chairman,  the  commission  will  include  three  members  of  the 
National  Agrarian  Society  representing;  the  cotton  and  sugarcane 
growers  and  small  farmers  of  the  Republic;  a  representative  of  the 
Guano  Administrative  Co.;  a  delegate  from  the  Central  Mortgage 
Bank;  a  representative  of  the  Committee  of  Navigation  Companies; 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Tax  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Treason,'. 
(L«r  Erensa,  Lima,  October  1,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Distribution  of  seed  potatoes. — Announcement  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  October  that  more  than  3,000  tons  of  choice  seed 
|)otatoes  had  already  been  distributed  to  farmers  throughout  the 
Republic  by  the  Official  Seed  Commission.  This  seed,  which  is  being 
sold  at  reasonable  prices  in  order  to  encourage  production,  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  purchasers  without  chaise  by  the  Central  Railway.  {La, 
Manana,  Montevideo,  October  12,  1930.) 
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Argentine  railways. — Although  new  works  begun  by  private 
companies  are  continuing  according  to  schedule,  the  construction  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  lines  begun  by  the  former  Government  has 
been  postponed  by  the  Provisional  Government.  The  reduction  in 
cargo  traffic,  due  to  the  small  harvest  and  the  weakness  of  the  cereal 
market,  has  been  mirrored  in  a  decline  in  receipts  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  The  receipts  of  the  major  companies  for  comparably 
periods  of  1929  and  1930  are  given  in  the  following  table; 
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Railway 

Gage 

I.ength 

in 

kilometers 
Dec.  31, 
1920 

Receipts  Jan.  1  to 

Sept.  30— 

1929 

1930 

State  kaii.ways: 

Afeters 

Gold  pesos 

Gold  pesos 

Argentine  North  Central  . . . . . . | 

i.im 

.\4o;t 

20, 206.  .“iOO 

17, 904.800 

Formosa .  . .  .  .j 

l.(HN) 

299 

390.  400 

;382,  ;«X) 

Eastern . . .  . . 

1.43.i 

331 

■ViT.  100 

1, 114,900 

.San  Antonio . .  .  . .  .| 

l.fiTfi 

773 

675, 400 

600. 400 

Puerto  Deseado . . .  _  .  .j 

1.676 

2S6 

121,  2(K) 

117,600 

Coniodoro  Rivadavia .  . ! 

2IX) 

26.5,  HOO 

14.3,  .5(X) 

Total  for  state  railways .  . . . . 

7,  292  j 

22,  226,  4(X) 

20,  263,  .500 

July  1  to  Sept.  30— 

1 

1929 

1930 

I’KIVATE  railways: 

I’rovinee  of  Santa  Fe _  _ 

1.606 

2,(H)6 

2.  .590, 100 

2, 174,  500 

Cordoba  Central . . 

1.(NK) 

1,960 

4,  737, 600 

1  4,417,600 

Comp.  Oral,  de  la  I’rov.  Bs.  .\s . 

1.  (rK) 

i  1,269 

1,694,400 

1  1,  842, 900 

Buenos  Aires  Midland . .  . . 

1.  (HK) 

SIS 

413,000 

1  321,000 

Argentine  Transandine . 

1.1)00 

179 

Entre  Rios  . . . . 

1  l.lA'i 

1,212 

1,  528, 6(X) 

1  1, 634,  .500 

.\rpentine  North  Eastern . . . 

1. 43.-. 

1. 090 

1, 079,  600 

1  1, 010,  .500 

Buenos  Aires  Central . . . . 

1.4.3,i 

379 

938,  .300 

918,  700 

Buenos  .\ires  fireat  Southern . 

1.676 

7,6(M 

1.5,072,  100 

12.  2.52,  200 

Buenos  ires  and  Pacific .  . . . . 

I.  676 

4,448 

10.  294,  200 

7,91.5,300 

Central  .Argentine . . .  . 

1.676 

.S,  346 

16, 861.  300 

1.3, 091. 400 

Buenos  .\ires  Western .  .  _ 

1  1.6TB 

3,098 

.5,  702, 800 

4,  .531, 000 

Ho.sario  to  Puerto  Belgrano . . . 

827 

,586. 100 

i  537, 900 

Total  for  private  railways  . . . 

1  1.676 

29. 9.36 

61,  498.  UX) 

j  50, 647,  .5(X) 

(liusinesi  Conditions  in  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires,  October.  19;t0.) 


Surface  and  subwaa'  lixes. — A  Spanish  company  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  new  subway  line  in 
Buenos  Aires  which,  when  finished,  will  contain  78  kilometers  (kilo¬ 
meter  etpials  0.62  mile).  The  receipts  from  the  surface  and  subway 
lines  already  in  operation,  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried, 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930,  compared  with  figures  for  the  same 
period  of  1929,  are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


Com|)any 

Number  of  passengers 
length  III  .  carried  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  | 
kilometers,  an  - 
.Sept.  30,  ' 

Receipts.  Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  30— 

j  1930  j 

19:30 

1929  1 

1930 

1  i 

Paper  pesos ' 

l‘aper  pesos 

.\nglo-Argentinc  ■ . 

627. 0  3.50, 184, 600 

;332. 61 1,200  ! 

32. 388. 100  1 

30. 662. 700 

.\nglo-Argentine  subway . . 

13.  5  48, 105, 000 

52,841,200  i 

4.  810.  .500 

5. 124,  :ioo 

Lacror.e . . 

1.58.8  51,978,200 

48, 628,  41X1  1 

.5, 372, 3(X) 

5,010.61X) 

Tranvlas  elfctricos  del  Sud . . 

22.  7  2. 960, 500 

3, 248. 800 

296, 100 

324,800 

Port  and  city  of  Buenos  .\ires . 

21.7  6,.5,58,:JOO 

6.:389.0a)  I 

639.000 

620,900 

Total . 

843.  7  4.59,  786, 600 

443,  719,  200  , 

4.3,506,000 

1  41,743.300 

>  Data  fur  omnilais  serviet's  not  iiicliideit. 
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BOLIVIA 

Automatic  telephone  system. — On  August  31,  1930,  automatic 
telephone  service  was  formally  put  in  operation  in  the  city  of  Oruro. 
The  plant,  equipped  by  the  Bolivian  Power  Co.  with  the  latest 
accepted  devices,  has  a  capacity  for  1,000  lines.  While  sufficiently 
large  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  citv  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
present  number  of  subscribers  being  350,  the  system  has  been  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  will  be  possible  to  enlarge  the  plant  at  any  time  without 
impairing  or  interfering  with  the  service.  The  company  expects  to 
effect  similar  installations  in  Cochabamba  and  La  Paz,  thereby 
uniting  the  two  principal  Departmental  capitals  and  La  Paz  in  a 
single  telephone  system.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  4,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Utilization  of  oiticica  tree. — A  new  industrial  use  for  oiticica 
oil,  produced  from  the  seed  of  the  tree  of  that  name,  has  been  begun 
by  several  companies  who  are  producing  it  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  paints  and  varnishes.  The  oiticica  tree,  or  Plenragina  umbrassts- 
sima,  which  is  native  to  Brazil,  is  found  in  abundance  in  Ceara  and 
various  other  States  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic.  It  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  very  leafy  crown  and  attains  a  great  height;  its  fruit 
ripens  between  tbe  months  of  December  and  March.  Although  the 
wood  is  often  employed  for  construction  purposes,  the  principal  reason 
for  the  economic  importance  of  the  tree  is  the  seed  from  which  an  oil, 
well  known  for  its  dr>’ing  properties,  is  extracted. 

In  the  interior  of  Brazil  the  natives  living  in  the  forests  extract  the 
oil  by  a  rudimentary  process.  The  seeds  are  hulled,  the  kernels 
crushed  and  placed  in  a  vessel  in  which  they  are  boiled  for  several 
hours;  the  oily  substance  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  then 
skimmed  off  with  a  wooden  spoon.  The  method  employed  in  clarify¬ 
ing  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  boiling  process. 
The  indigenes  use  the  oil  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  certain 
kinds  of  inflammations,  but,  despite  its  disagreeable  odor,  it  is  also 
utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Two  factories,  one  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro  and  the  other  in  Fortaleza,  are 
producing  oiticica  oil  for  industrial  purposes  at  the  present  time. 
Although  both  are  working  on  a  small  scale  they  are  considered  suc¬ 
cessful,  their  average  yield  of  oil  from  the  seeds  being  from  35  to  40 
per  cent.  {InJormaqdeK  para  o  exterior,  Ministerio  das  RelaySes 
Exteriores,  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  .July  1,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Nitrate  indlstry. — The  nitrate  industry,  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  Chile  for  over  100  years,  has  been  one  of  the  major  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  Republic  for  nearly  half  that  time.  In  1S9S,  07.73 
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per  cent  of  the  total  national  revenue  came  from  that  one  industry. 
Figures  showing  the  production  and  exportation  of  nitrate,  and  the 
amount  and  percentage  of  taxes  paid  by  the  industry  for  the  last 
10  years,  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 


Year  (July  1-June  30)  | 

Produc- 
1  tion 

Exporta¬ 

tion 

Year  (July  1-June  30) 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Exporta¬ 

tion 

1920-21 . 

!  Mttrie  tons 
2,174,099 
890,964 
1, 499, 620 
2, 219, 453 
2,409,698 

Metric  tons 
2,051,512 
613,638 

2, 106, 147 
2,175,608 
2,565,855 

1925-26.. 

Metric  tons 
2,619,520  i 
1,317,553 
2,547,857 
3,280,326 
2,996,441 

Metric  tons 
2,248,968 
1,545,413 
2,872,370 
2,960,931 
2,199,077 

1921-22 . 

1926-27.. 

1922-23 . 

1927-28- . 

1923-24 . 

1928-29.. 

1924-25  . i 

'  1929-30.. 

Percentage 

1 

1 

Percentage 

Year 

National  In- 

Nitrate  taxes 

contributed 
by  the  ni- 

Year  1 

National  In- 

Nitrate  taxes 

contributed 
by  the  ni- 

trate  in- 

trate  in- 

dustry 

dustry 

1 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Pesos 

1920 _ 

6.38. 167,  .'BO 

316, 855, 337 

49.65 

1925 _ 

695, 693, 709 

258, 705, 488 

37.18 

1921 _ 

274, 441, 532 

126,592,899 

46.12 

1926 . 

755, 401, 152 

175, 185, 563 

23.19 

1922 . 

375,821,946 

117,567,806 

31.28 

1927 _ 

909, 129, 764 

;  235, 248, 408 

25.18 

1923 . 

561,840. 153 

229,234,027 

40.78 

1928 . 

1,021,041,399 

1  290,025,279 

28.44 

1924 . 

602, 632, 395 

238, 86.3, 773 

39.63 

1929 . 

1, 267,  .556, 419 

299,782,473 

23.65 

(Bolttin  oficial  de  la  Bolta  de  Corredoret  de  Valparaiso,  Valparaiso,  July  17,  1930.) 


First  congress  of  cooperative  societies. — The  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Cooperative  Societies  of  Chile  held  its  first  congress  in 
Santiago  from  September  14-17,  1930.  The  congress  met  to  study 
cooperation  in  its  social,  economic,  and  patriotic  aspects,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  need  for  unifying  the  cooperative  movement  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  its  manifestations;  necessary  measures  for  the  protection  of  co- 
operative  interests;  the  most  satisfactory  development  of  coopera¬ 
tion;  the  advisability  of  revision  of  the  law  regulating  cooperative 
societies;  and  studies  and  resolutions  dealing  with  credit,  sales,  ag¬ 
ricultural,  mutual  benefit,  housing,  and  similar  cooperative  organ¬ 
izations.  The  congress  held  its  opening  meeting  in  the  University 
of  Chile;  the  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Senor  don  Jorge 
Gustavo  Silva,  professor  of  Social  Legislation  of  the  University  and 
president  of  the  Congress.  Among  other  conclusions,  the  congress 
voted  in  favor  of  the  following:  The  issuance  of  a  special  number 
of  the  official  organ  of  the  federation  containing  all  studies  and  meas¬ 
ures  approved  by  the  congress;  the  publication  of  an  official  pub¬ 
licity  organ,  subscription  to  which  shall  be  obligatory  for  all  societies; 
the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  printing  office  which  shall  publish 
pamphlets,  lectures,  and  similar  material  for  the  instruction  of  mem¬ 
bers;  the  introduction  of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  on  the 
cooperative  movement  in  the  schools;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
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liureau  of  Cooperative  Soeieties  in  the  Ministry  of  Promotion.  The 
seeond  congress  will  be  held  in  Valparaiso  July  (5,  1931 .  {El  Mercurlo, 
Santiago,  September  3,  6,  8,  15,  18,  20,  and  October  1,  1930.) 

New  lighthouse. — On  September  5,  1930,  the  new  lighthouse  on 
Cape  Carranza,  south  of  Constitucion,  was  put  in  operation,  to  re¬ 
place  one  destroyed  by  earthcpiake  in  November,  1928.  The  new 
edifice,  one  of  the  most  modern  in  South  America,  is  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  in  its  functioning.  The  light,  which  is  of  15,000  candlepower, 
is  run  by  “solar  valves,”  a  recent  invention  based  on  the  physical 
law  of  the  expansion  of  metals  by  the  light  or  heat  of  the  sun.  {El 
Mercuno,  Santiago,  September  17,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Movement  and  expout.\tiox  of  coffee. — During  the  first  six 
months  of  1930,  1,772,011  bags  *  of  coffee  were  shipped  from  the  in¬ 
terior  to  Colombian  ports.  Actual  exports  during  the  period  were 
1,648,886  bags.  Both  shipments  and  exports  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  same  period  during  1928  and  1929,  when  shipments 
totaled  1,544,423  and  1,391,543  bags,  respectively,  and  exports 
1,475,416  and  1,423,796  bags.  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  shipments  was 
made  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura,  although  Barramiuilla  was 
a  close  second,  with  approximately  33  per  cent  of  the  exports. 
Cartagena  and  Cucuta  were  next  in  importance,  their  exports  having 
amounted  to  about  19  and  7  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total 
shipments.  A  comparison  of  shipments  and  exports  for  the  first  half 
of  the  three  years  is  as  follows: 


siiipment.s 

EXPORTS 

Months 

1 

1928 

1929 

1930 

.Months  1 

1928 

1929 

19:10 

Hagu 

Iing» 

liagtt 

'  1 

liagf 

lingn 

Hags 

January . 

247,266 

2.'H,  621 

1  Januarv . 

241,223 

232. 822 

Z16,  200 

February.... 

269.944 

186,»*J2 

279,221 

1  February . | 

241,04.1 

109,  117 

284, 74ti 

March . 

:«)9, 7'M 

204,8.'’)9 

2:12,244 

1  March _ ! 

273. 091 

228.  .163 

261, 777 

.\pril . 

197,:«57 

21.1.573 

237, 196 

.  -Ipril . . 

207, 898 

294,  ail 

24.1,  279 

May . 

296,299  1 

273,  MO 

May . ! 

270,984 

237,  :ioi 

:i27.  .177 

June . 

223.843  ' 

2.1.1. 8.18 

324, 876 

j  June . ' 

1  241, 17.1 

26l,;i42 

27:i,  307 

Total.. 

1,. '■>44,  421 

1  1 

1,391,543 

1,772,011 

j  Total... 

1,47.1,416  1, 

,  42:1,  796 

1. 64H,  KSfi 

(Ktrisla  Cafrttra,  BoKOt^,  August  26,  1930.) 


Pacific  kailway. — A  comparison  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  during  the  10-year  period  from  1920  to  1929, 
inclusive,  as  published  in  the  official  organ  of  that  company  on  August 
8,  1930,  is  as  follows: 

>  Bags  cif  no  kilograms  or  132  ikiiiikIs. 
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' 

Year 

1 

I/ength  o( 

lines  in  Receipts 
operation 

E\i)endi- 

lures 

F.xiwndi- 
tures  as 
compared 
with  re¬ 
ceipts 

Kilometers 
run  by 
trains 

Kilome- 

terf  Pesoti 

Petos 

Per  cent 

Xumber 

1920 . . . 

233  898,222 

891,312 

99.23 

397,044 

1921 . 

269  1.100.731 

91.5,  .554 

83.18 

440,  7.57 

1922 . . . 

306  1  1. 122. 173 

817,412 

72.84 

394. 945 

1923 . . 

3:<0  1  1.483,858 

1,008,261 

67. 95 

478, 392 

1924 . 

390  1,  888. 298 

1,03.5,6.58 

.54.84 

6;«.008 

1925 . . . 

480  2,  .585,  605 

1, 4.57, 617 

56.37 

748, 7.56 

1926 . . 

.548  ,  4. 864, 073 

2.  892, 975 

59.47 

1,0:41,260 

1927 . . . 

.577  5,57.5,  777 

4. 558,  749 

81.76 

1. 163.  923 

1928 . 

577  6, 591,  ;«4 

.5,999.728 

91.02 

1, 524,  499 

1929. . . . . 

577  6, 081, 928 

5, 1.53, 817 

84.74 

1. 573, 477 

During;  the  first  six  months  of  1930  receipts  and  expenditures  were 
as  follows: 


Month 

Oro.ss  re¬ 
ceipts 

Ex|)endi- 

tures 

Expendi¬ 
tures  as 
compared 
with  re¬ 
ceipts 

Net  profit 

January . . . . . . 

Pe»ot 
;t24, 514 

Pesoi 

28:1,4:44 

Per  cent 
87.:t4 

Pesoi 

41, 079 

February . . 

294,570 

231,639 

78.63 

62,931 

March . . . 

260,339 

229,977 

88.33 

30,  .362 

April . . . 

306,647 

213, 217 

69.53 

93,430 

May . . . - . 

3.57,908 

228, 184 

63.75 

129, 724 

319,350 

220,194 

68.94 

99, 1.56 

(Ferrocarril  del  Paelfico,  Cali,  August  8,  1930.) 


Permanent  industrial  expositions. — Action  has  been  taken  by 
the  Colombian  National  Industrial  Society  in  Medellin,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  Industrial  Federation  recently  founded  in  Bogota, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  exposition  of  domestic  products 
in  each  of  the  offices  maintained  by  the  association  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  expositions,  which  will  he  in  charge  of  persons  who  can 
point  out  interesting  details  of  the  exhibits  to  visitors,  will  be 
divided  according  to  trades,  a  definite  amount  of  space  being  allotted 
each  of  the  associated  industries.  '  (Rerista  del  Banco  de  la  Republica, 
Bogota,  September,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Exportation  of  fruit  and  vegetables. — According  to  figures 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  fruits  and  vegetables 
valued  at  $4,921,275  were  exported  during  1929.  Figures  for  the  four 
preceding  years  are  as  follows:  1925,  $0,283,680;  1926,  $4,441,924; 
1927,  $4,163,397,  and  1928,  $4,119,117. 
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The  department  has  published  details  for  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  exports  of  1928  and  1929,  as  follows: 


192S  j 

1929 

Kilograms 

Value 

Kilograms 

Value 

Alligator  pears . . 

2.068,117 

$94.  422 

4. 200, 482  ; 

$167, 62:< 

Coconuts . 

40.776 

1.459 

1.50,  260 

9,574 

Lemons . . .  . 

2,525 

197 

.5.482 

435 

Oranges . 

l.%273 

4.59 

11,700 

470 

Grapefruit . 

9. 29.3, 610 

262,571  i 

6.507,  171  , 

192, 147 

Pineapples . . . i 

36, 373, 777 

956,411 

40,688.733  1 

1, 183,042 

Bananas.... . 1 

64. 490. 216 

1,  186,  574 

79, 169. 472  i 

1.514, 537 

Other  fresh  fruit . 

10, 029, 402 

346,973 

14, 439.  342  1 

4.54,999 

Eggplant . . - .  .1 

3,408,984 

120.882 

4,506,281 

1.59,214 

Pumpkins . . . _.! 

88,971 

4.950 

374,273 

8,495 

Beans,  black . ^ 

488,042 

42,559 

1  428,610 

40,502 

Beans,  other  varieties . . . . 

I  126,318 

9.603 

460 

.50 

Beans,  lima . 

886,824 

55,821 

1, 895, 060 

1  111,529 

Beans,  kidney . . . 

40,397 

2,606 

'  924 

1 

Malangas . . . 

105,909 

3,248 

145, 479 

3.541 

Potatoes . 

4,099,798 

21Z830 

2, 444, 732 

107, 422 

Peppers . 

,  4. 125,  ia3 

146,654 

3,099.908 

154,535 

Cucumbers . 

i  497, 348 

17,247 

899, 195 

1  31, 373 

Okra . - . 

315,  700 

21,  .565 

1  449, 814 

35.  .324 

Tomatoes .  . . 

16,688,047 

618, 499 

18, 837, 953 

741,004 

Tapioca .  - 

68,892 

2,412 

107,  .51H 

3,361 

Other  fresh  vegetable.s . 

1  236,871 

11,175 

42,822 

2,031 

Total . 

1 

i 

'  4, 119,  in] . 

4,921,275 

(BoUtin  Ofteial  de  la  Cimara  de  Comercio  de  la  Rtpublica  de  Cuba,  Habana,  September,  1930,  and  Cuba 
ImpoTladora  t  Indutlrial,  October,  1930.) 


Coffee  production  in  Oriente. — The  value  of  coffee  crop  of  the 
Province  of  Oriente  for  the  year  1929  has  been  estimated  at 
$9,413,913.  That  of  the  yield  in  the  three  previous  years  was  as 
follows:  1926,  $11,504,910;  1927,  $9,264,770;  and  1928,  $11,365,848. 
{Cuba  Importadora  e  Industrial,  Habana,  October,  1930.) 

HAITI 

Foreign  trade  during  the  fiscal  year  1929-30. — The  total 
foreign  trade  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal  year  1929-30  (October  1-Septem- 
ber  30)  amounted  to  134,930,967  gourdes  as  compared  with  169,- 
808,779  gourdes  in  1928-29,  a  decrease  in  value  of  20.5  per  cent.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  6,514,703 
gourdes,  as  compared  with  an  unfavorable  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1928-29  amounting  to  2,570,445  gourdes.  Coffee,  cotton,  log¬ 
wood,  sugar,  and  cacao,  which  together  constitute  95  per  cent  of  the 
Haitian  exports,  showed  an  increase  in  quantity  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  but  the  returns  were  considerably  less.  The  following 
table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  major  exports  during  the 
years  1928-29  and  1929-30: 
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! 

Products 

Fiscal  year  1928-29 

Fiscal  year  1929-30 

1 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity  | 

Value 

Cotfee .  . . 

Cotton  (raw) . .  . 

Cacao . . . — 

I,ogwood . - . 

Sugar .  -  -  .  . 

Sisal . .  . 

Kilograim 
28,556.644  ' 
4, 754  579 
1,36.5,707  , 
23, 402.  456 
4. 729, 450 
47,479 

Gourde* 
64,49.3,9a5 
10, 353,  .545 
1. 186, 357 
2,511,079 
1,0.5:1,948 
44,2.59 
3, 976, 074 

Kilograrm  i 
.34,321,114  { 
5,124,551  1 
2,272,863 
26,775,964 
14,941,808 
364,173 

Gourdet 
52,032,362 
7,858.656 
1, 974, 797 
2,441,619 
2,969,029 
226,700 
3, 219, 672 

1 

Total . . . 

1  83, 619, 167 

70, 722, 835 

From  a  point  of  volume,  coffee  exports  during  1929-30  exceeded  the 
1928-29  exports  by  20.2  per  cent,  9.3  per  cent  above  tbe  average  for 
the  last  14  years,  but  did  not  equal  the  1927-28  exports.  The  value 
of  the  1929-30  crop  shows  a  decrease  of  19.3  per  cent  as  compared 
with  last  year’s,  and  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  from  the  average  value  of 
the  coffee  crops  of  the  past  14  years.  Cotton  exports  showed  a  gain 
of  7.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  last  year,  but  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  volume  values  declined  24.1  per  cent. 

Cacao  shipments  during  the  fiscal  year  showed  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  64.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  shipments  of  the 
previous  year  and  the  value  of  the  crop  increased  by  about  the  same 
percentage.  Logwood  also  showed  an  increase  in  volume,  14.4  per 
cent,  but  lower  prices  resulted  in  a  decline  of  2.8  per  cent  in  value. 
The  year’s  total  of  sugar  exports,  of  which  3,757,271  kilograms  were 
refined  sugar,  was  the  highest  in  14  years.  Values,  however,  dropped 
considerably.  The  cultivation  of  sisal  for  export,  a  relatively  new 
industry  in  Haiti,  has  increased  steadily  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  1929-30  exports  of  this  product  were  nearly  eight  times  as  large 
as  those  of  last  year  and  exceeded  all  previous  records.  Another  new 
industry  which  is  expanding  rapidly  is  the  cultivation  and  export  of 
pineapples,  both  fresh  and  canned.  In  June,  1930,  the  first  canned 
pineapples  were  shipped  from  Haiti  and  in  the  four  months  following 
a  total  of  210,131  kilograms,  valued  at  180,424  gourdes,  were  exported. 
Increased  quantities  of  tortoise  shells,  bananas,  and  goatskins  were 
exported  during  the  year. 

France  remained  Haiti’s  best  customer,  taking  49.72  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  exports  during  the  year  1929-30.  Italy  advanced  to 
second  place,  taking  9.34  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  was  a  close 
third,  absorbing  9.23  per  cent. 

The  value  of  total  imports  during  1929-30  was  64,208,132  gourdes, 
as  compared  with  86,189,612  gourdes  in  1928-29,  a  decrease  of  25.5 
per  cent.  The  heaviest  import  declines  were  in  machinery  and  certain 
foodstuffs.  Imports  of  all  classes  of  machinery  declined  70.9  per 
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cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year;  lard  substitutes,  SG.2  per 
cent;  rice,  63.7  percent;  and  wheat  flour,  live  animals,  and  refined 
sugar  about  50  per  cent.  Perfumery,  chemical  products,  and  cotton 
piece  goods  were  the  only  items  that  showed  increases. 

The  United  States  had  the  largest  share  in  the  import  trade,  or 
70.09  per  cent;  it  was  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  made 
a  slight  gain  to  7.30  per  cent;  France,  with  6.61  per  cent;  Germany, 
with  4.31  per  cent;  Curasao,  with  3.21  per  cent;  and  Holland,  with 
3.05  per  cent.  {Monthly  Bulletin,  Office  of  the  Financial  Advisor- 
General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  September,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Exports. — The  following  is  a  r6sum6  of  the  e.\])orts  of  Honduras 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1929-30: 


.\rticles  Value 

CiLstomhouses 
tlirouicli  which 
shipiied 

Value 

Destination  hy 
countries 

Value 

/V*o* 

PftO* 

PfItOt 

Live  animals . .  177, 22fi 

.\mapala 

i.fi:.H,y27 

Rritish  Honduras.  . 

02  043 

Food  products  and  l)ev-  21. 379,  fi04 

Choluleca 

127, 452 

('olomhia . 

1.50 

erases. 

Raw  materials . .  .Ttw,  riOt) 

Copan  . 

310.000 

Cuba . - 

25,401 

Manufacture<l  products  .  IHI.  310 

K1  I’araiso  . 

l.KtiO 

El  .salvailor . 

4(r2  272 

1. 

2  25.^  107 

z  m  151 

H.5.3fi8 

Ocote|ie<|ue . 

41.07S 

(iermany . 

.3..5W<,001 

I’uerto  Castilla... 

7,  2J0.  3S1 

(Iran  Caiman . 

200 

Puerto  Cortes  ... 

3, 0.5:1.  510 

Ouatemala . 

1.5.5.044 

97.63f» 

.Santa  Harhara  ... 

10. 06.5 

Italy. . 

0,434 

Tela . 

9.  7H4.  OK.'i 

Jamaica . 

45 

KNK  H7r> 

10.  fWiO 

1 

1 

Valle . 

21, 404 

Nicaragua 

lOI.  (M2 

I 

Scotland . 

:i4S.  027 

j 

Spain  . 

5 

1 

I  nited  States . 

1H,.5SI,  141 

Total.  .  7o:i 

'  25,7.5.3,70.1 

25, 7,53,  70:i 

Of  the  articles  included  in  the  resume,  exports  paying  duty 
amounted  to  22,439,546  pesos  and  those  which  were  duty  free  a  total 
value  of  3,314,157  pesos.  {La  67icch/,Tegucigal|)a,  October  31,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Electric  power  plants. — According  to  statistics  published  by  the 
National  Irrigation  C'ommission,  there  were  588  electric  power  plants 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  463,563  kilowatts  (630,000  horsepower) 
in  operation  in  Mexico  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1930.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  plants  under  construction  which  are  soon  to  he  com- 
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pleted,  and  smaller  private  plants  which  have  never  been  registered, 
the  capacity  of  all  plants  in  operation  would  probably  reach  700,000 
horsepower.  Of  the  588  plants  included  in  the  survey,  179  are 
hydroelectric  and  have  a  combined  capacity  of  262,155  kilowatts 
(356,000  horsepower),  or  56.55  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  all 
plants  in  the  Republic.  The  remaining  409  represent  395  thermo¬ 
electric  plants,  and  14  others  the  source  of  whose  power  is  unknown. 
The  former  have  a  total  capacity  of  200,177  kilowatts  (272,000  horse¬ 
power),  or  43.18  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  all  plants.  The  hydro¬ 
electric  plants  include  115  plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  power 
for  public  consumption,  45  for  private,  and  19  for  semiprivate  con¬ 
sumption,  these  last  representing  those  in  which  all  power  above  that 
utilized  for  ])rivate  purposes  is  sold  to  the  public.  The  thermo¬ 
electric  plants  include  256  i)lants  engaged  in  production  of  power  for 
public  consumption,  95  private  and  37  semiprivate  plants.  In 
regard  to  the  14  plants  whose  source  of  power  is  not  giv’en,  7  are 
public  service  plants,  2  private  plants,  and  2  semiprivate  plants. 
There  is  a  total  of  378  plants  engaged  in  the  production  of  power  for 
public  consumption  whose  combined  capacity  is  342,110  kilowatts,  or 
73.80  per  cent  of  that  of  all  plants  in  operation;  the  private  power 
plants,  with  a  capacity  of  80,946  kilowatts,  or  17.47  per  cent  of 
capacity  of  ah  plants  in  the  Republic,  number  142;  and  the  semi¬ 
private,  with  a  capacity  of  40,192  kilowatts,  or  8.66  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  of  all  plants,  total  58.  The  distribution  and  capacity  of  the 
plants  are  as  follows: 


Stato  or  Torritory 

1 

Xum-  1 

Cni)aoity  ji 

N'um- 
Iht  of 
plants 

Caiiacity 

iH’r  of  ] 
plants 

Kilo¬ 

watts 

j  .State  or  Torritory 
I’orcx'nt-  i| 
age 

Kilo¬ 

watts 

IVrcenl- 

2.081) 

21 

19, 117 

4. 13 

('amiieohe . 

.1  13 

514 

.  11  ]  Oaxaoa . . . . 

22 

3,843 

.82 

Chiapas . . 

1  l.t 

1,44H 

.31  I’uebla . 

43 

119.742 

2.5.83 

Chihuahua... . 

.1  12 

:o,06»i 

7. 13  '  Queretaro . . 

4 

2,380 

..52 

50 

20.5H2 

1 

20 

Colima . 

1  ^ 

KV> 

.12  !  San  I.uis  I’otosi.. 

22 

3,473 

. 

.75 

Duranito . 

1  2U 

39,  «74 

8. 55  ji  Sinaloa . 

17 

3.  084 

.79 

Keiieral  Distriol..  . 

1  ^ 

:t9,  480 

8.52  ji  Sonora . 

13 

lfi,fill 

3.58 

Ouanajuato . 

■  H 

hS-W 

.40  1  Tabasco . 

10 

684 

.15 

(luerrero . 

i  13 

095 

.15  j  Tainaulipas . 

9 

19,  ,523 

4.21 

Hidalgo . 

l.'i 

14. 

3. 15  II  Tlaxcala . 

9 

.512 

.  11 

Jalisoo . 

1  xV.» 

21,25.5 

4.  .59  l|  Veracrui . 

4fi 

33,042 

7.13 

l.,ower  California 

.1  4 

2.239 

.48  ]1  Yucatan . 

15 

3,974 

.86 

Mexico . . 

32 

21.  399 

4.02  Zacatecas .  .  . 

17 

1.5,  2;«i 

3.29 

Morelos .  .  .  . 

5 

3;t2 

.07  Tola! . 

588 

401,563 

100 

Nayarit . 

1 

1,557 

f 

1 

(Irrigacion  in  Mtiico,  UrKiinii  do  la  ('onii.'iion  Nnoioiuil  do  Irricaoiun,  Mo\ioo  City,  Soptoiiibor,  I'.tUO.) 
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NICARAGUA 

Communications  Buildinc. — The  new  building  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  C'onimunications  in  Managua  was  formally  opened  on  the 
morning  »)f  September  15,  1930.  Those  present  at  the  ceremony 
included  President  Moncada,  members  of  his  cabinet,  other  high 
Government  officials  and  prominent  figures  of  the  national  capital. 
{Kl  Diario  Xicaragiiense,  Granada,  September  14,  1930.) 

Construction  of  public  works. — A  project  for  the  construction 
of  extensive  public  works  and  completion  of  others  already  in  progress, 
at  a  cost  of  1,000,000  cordobas,  has  been  presented  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  by  a  well-known  foreign  comiiany.  The  proposal  has 
been  accepted  in  principal  by  the  President  and  representatives 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  bases  for  the  contract,  the  actual  work  to 
be  started  as  soon  as  it  can  be  approved.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Government  has  been  offered  very  favorable  terms  as  regards  time 
payments  and  the  rate  of  interest.  {HI  Comerclo,  Managua,  October 
4,  1930.) 

San  Jorge-Rivas  Railway. — According  to  information  received 
through  the  press,  the  San  Jorge-Rivas  stretch  of  the  San  Jorge-San 
Juan  del  Sur  Railway,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  by  the 
Government  on  July  13,  1930,  was  opened  to  traffic  on  October  26, 
1930,  with  formal  ceremonies  attended  by  President  Moncada  and 
many  other  especially  invited  guests.  Other  work  anticipated  in  the 
near  future  includes  the  erection  of  a  station  at  the  Plazuela  de  San 
Ramon  in  Rivas  and  the  construction  of  shops  and  a  locomotive  shed 
at  San  Jorge.  At  the  present  time  trains  are  being  run  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  to  connect  with  the  service  from  Victoria. 
{El  Comerclo,  Managua,  October  18  and  23,  1930,  and  El  Dlarlo 
Xlcaraguense,  Granada,  October  23  and  26,  1930.) 

New  railway  station. — On  September  24,  1930,  work  was  begun 
on  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  station  at  Masaya.  Concrete  is 
being  ust*d  as  the  construction  material  and  it  is  expected  that  when 
completed  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  best  stations  on  the  line,  being 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  the  city  and  volume  of 
traffic  at  that  point.  Its  cost  will  be  approximately  30,000  cordobas. 
{El  Comerclo,  Managua,  September  25,  1930.) 

New  highway. — On  November  1,  1930,  the  San  Juan  de  Oriente- 
Granada  highway  was  formally  opened  to  traffic  before  a  representa¬ 
tive  gathering  which  included  President  Moncada,  members  of  his 
cabinet,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  {El  Comerclo,  Managua, 
October  29,  1930.) 

Opening  of  Colon  Park. — A  jiark,  named  for  (’olumbus,  was 
opened  in  Piedrecitas,  a  suburb  of  Managua,  on  October  12,  1930,  as 
a  feature  of  the  special  exercises  held  to  commemorate  the  discovery 
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of  America.  Great  interest  was  manifest  in  the  occasion.  A  number 
of  children  from  the  public  schools  of  the  capital  participated  in  the 
ceremonies.  (AY  Comercio,  Managua,  October  12,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Air  mail  service  to  interior. — Regular  air  mail  service  between 
Asuncion  and  cities  of  the  cordillera  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Republic  was  put  into  operation  on  September  5,  1930,  by  the 
flight  of  an  army  plane  from  the  Campo  Grande  Field  in  Asuncion  to 
these  points.  Altos,  Atyra,  Tobati,  Caraguatay,  Barrero  Grande, 
Itacurubi  de  la  Cordillera,  San  Jose,  Colonia  Nueva  Australia,  Ajos, 
Carayao,  Ybajhay,  Yhu,  Union,  and  San  Estanislao  have  been 
chosen  as  places  of  landing,  suitable  aviation  fields  having  been 
constructed  at  each  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  service.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  September  5,  1930.) 

Long  distance  telephone. — Telephone  service  between  Asuncion 
and  Caacupe  was  oflicially  opened  on  October  5,  1930,  when  civic 
authorities  of  the  latter  place  exchanged  greetings  with  Government 
officials  in  the  capital.  Due  to  difficulties  encountered  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  the  new  line  cost  an  average  of  1,000  Argentine  pesos  per 
kilometer,  which  is  the  highest  amount  thus  far  expended  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  line  in  Paraguay.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  4,  1930.) 

Extraction  of  palm  oil. — Special  machinery  for  extracting  and 
utilizing  the  meat  of  the  coconut  to  manufacture  oil  for  commercial 
purposes  has  recently  been  installed  by  the  owners  of  a  factory  in 
Luque.  It  has  been  estimated  that  should  all  the  material  previously 
discarded  by  Paraguayan  producers  in  the  preparation  of  coconut  oil 
be  utilized,  an  annual  saving  of  more  than  16,800,000  pesos  paper 
would  result.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  September  18,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Completion  of  international  bridge. — Information  has  recently 
been  received  of  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  international 
bridge  over  the  Yaguaron  River  between  the  cities  of  Rio  Branco, 
Brazil  and  Yaguaron,  Uruguay.  The  construction  of  the  bridge, 
authorized  by  the  Brazil-Uruguayan  treaty  of  July  22,  1918,  was 
begun  early  in  1927.  {La  Manana,  Montevideo,  September  28,  1930; 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  June,  1927.) 

VENEZUELA 

Production  and  exportation  of  petroleum. — The  production  of 
petroleum  in  Venezuela  during  the  first  six  months  of  1930  and  the 
exportation  of  the  same  during  that  period  were  as  follows; 
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Production 


Tlie  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co . 

Venezuela  Gulf  Oil  Co. . - 

I^tKo  Petroleum  Cor|)oration _ 

The  Venezuelan  Oil  Coneessions  (Ltd.) _ 

The  Colon  Development  Co.  (Ltd.). . 

British  Controlled  Oilfields  (Ltd.) . . 

The  Bermudez  Co . . . . . 

Riehmond  Petroleum  Co.  of  Venezuela _ 

Orinoco  Oil  Co . . . . 

^Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Venezuela _ 

.American  British  Oil  Co _ 

Central  .Area  Exploitation  Co.  of  Venezuela 

Rio  Palmar  Oilfields  Corporation _ 

Tocuyo  Oil  Fields  of  Venezuela  (Ltd.) _ 


■Metric  ton.s 

1.  514,  7()4,  000 

2,  09S,  415,  077 

2,  844,  534,  671 

3,  012,  255,  000 
338,  121,  000 
129,  914,  643 

24,  939,  729 
5,  207,  153 
38,  485 
8,  740,  429 

1,  333,  552 

2,  188,  897 

54,  888 
10,  536,  000 


Total 


9,  991,  043,  524 


Exportation 


The  Caribbean  Petroleum  Co _ 

Venezuela  Gulf  Oil  Co _ 

Lago  Petroleum  Corporation _ 

The  Venezuelati  Oil  Concessions  (Ltd.) 

British  Controlled  Oilfields  (Ltd.) _ 

The  Bermudez  Co _ 

The  Colon  Development  Co.  (Ltd.) _ 


Metric  tons 

1,  209,  170,  940 

2,  574,  175,  000 

3,  039,  390,  623 
2,  980,  064,  344 

125,  281,  419 
4,  640,  354 
322,  586,  392 


Total 


10,  255,  309,  072 


(Venezuela  of  To-daij,  New  A'ork,  October,  1930,  anti  liolet'm  del  Ministerio  de 
Relaciones  Exteriores,  Caracas,  October,  1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

BOLIVIA 

Xatio.xal  Association  of  Public  Accountants. — An  association 
of  professional  and  cooperative  character  has  recently  been  ortjanized 
hy  the  public  accountants  of  La  Paz.  The  aims  of  the  newly  consti¬ 
tuted  body,  which  was  ort^anized  under  the  name  of  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ihdtlic  Accountants,  include  the  establishment  of  public  ac- 
countiiif?  offices  to  handle  the  auditinn;  of  national,  departmental, 
municipal,  and  private  accounts;  the  encouraj^ement  of  the  adoption 
hy  both  public  and  private  oflices  of  a  uniform  accountiiif'  system 
and  regular  form  for  the  renderinj;  of  audits;  the  founding  of  an 
information  and  statistical  bureau  to  sujiply  data  to  commercial 
houses  and  others  interesti'd;  the  publishing  of  a  bulletin  of  economic 
and  financial  information;  and  the  organization  of  a  cooperative 
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oriiaiiization  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  social  and  economic  status.  The  association  also  plans 
to  sponsor  lectures  and  talks  and  otherwise  enjja^e  in  the  diffusion  of 
educational  material  on  questions  of  public  and  private  economic  and 
financial  interest  by  means  of  special  publications  and  articles  in  the 
press.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  7,  1930.) 

MeETIXG  of  NATIOXAL  postal  AXD  TELEGKAPH  EMPLOYEES. — A 

convention  of  the  national  postal  and  telegraph  service  employees’  con¬ 
vention  was  recently  held  in  La  Paz.  Preliminary  to  this  meeting,  the 
delegates  from  the  various  postal  and  telegraph  districts  had  met  and 
approved  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  two  separate  organizations  of 
more  or  less  similar  character  whose  activities  would  he  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  of  a  central  committee.  This  committee  will 
also  he  empowered  to  settle  questions  arising  from  the  extension  of 
the  i)ostal  and  telegraph  services,  have  charge  of  such  technical 
institutions  as  may  he  created,  administer  the  Pension  Fund,  encour¬ 
age  a  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation  among  the  employees  of  the  two 
Government  services,  and  take  such  other  action  as  may  contribute 
to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  program  of  the  opening  session  included 
addresses  bj’  the  Minister  of  Promotion  and  Communications  and 
the  Director  General  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Service,  together 
with  discussions  of  the  program  by  the  presidents  of  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  convention.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  5,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Tex  largest  cities. — According  to  figures  published  in  the  June- 
duly,  1930,  issue  of  the  bulletin  of  the  office  of  the  Controller  General, 
the  10  largest  cities  of  the  Republic  in  the  order  of  size  are  as  follows; 


City 

roi)ulation 

Bogota _  _ _ 

. .  235,  421 

Barraiiquilla _ 

.  139,  974 

Cali _ _ 

_  122,847 

Cartagena . . 

. .  92,494 

Ibague . . . 

.  56, 333 

{Boletin  de  la  Coutraloria  General  de  la 


City  I’opiihition 

Cuciita _ _ _  49,279 

Ciciiaga _  45,428 

Bucaramanga _  44,083 

Chitiiiinquira _  34,  807 

.Armenia _  33,  348 

Hepiiblica,  Bogota,  .hily-.Angust,  1930.) 


COSTA  RICA 


Immigration  REiiCLATioxs. — Foreignei-s  admissible  by  law  to  Costa 
Rica  must  observe  certain  formalities,  according  to  a  decree  jiromul- 
gated  by  President  Gonztilez  Viquez  on  Sejitember  3,  1930.  Within 
eight  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  Republic,  foreign  visitors  must 
appear  at  police  headtpiarters  in  the  capital,  or  in  the  province  where 
they  are  staying,  and  present  their  jiassport ;  state  the  length  of  their 
stay,  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  the  nature  of  their  business;  prove 
that  they  have  suflicient  means  of  subsistence;  present  Costa  Rican 
references,  or  be  vouched  for  by  their  consular  reiuesentative;  and 
provide  themselves  with  an  immigration  identilication  certificate. 
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This  certificate  must  contain  the  name,  nationality,  place  of  residence 
during  the  past  two  years,  civil  state,  occupation  or  profession,  date 
of  entrance  into  the  countrv'  and  steamer  of  arrival,  personal  descrip¬ 
tion,  photograph,  finger  prints,  signature  and  references.  It  is  valid 
for  two  years,  and  must  be  shown  to  any  person  in  authority  asking 
to  see  it.  Members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  persons 
holding  high  office  in  their  own  country,  those  entering  in  an  official 
capacity  or  as  representatives  of  schools,  foundations  or  similar  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  tourists,  are  not  required  to  obtain  the  certificate. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  San  Jose,  September  5,  1930.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Department  of  Labor  and  Communications. — The  Department 
of  Labor  and  Communications,  whose  efficient  cooperation  with  the 
labor  organizations  of  the  Republic  contributed  materially  to  e.xpedite 
relief  work  after  the  hurricane  which  devastated  the  capital  last 
September,  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  labor  code  and  the 
study  of  a  number  of  social  questions,  according  to  information  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  International  Labor  Office,  Geneva.  The  program  of 
the  department  includes  the  investigation  of  such  questions  as  rela¬ 
tions  with  workers’  organizations,  e.xaminations  of  decisions  taken  at 
labor  conferences,  workers’  insurance,  savings  hanks,  housing,  and 
evening  classes.  The  department  also  contemplates  taking  a  census 
of  the  working  population  of  the  Republic. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Unemployment  register. — Preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  reduction  of  unemployment.  President  Romero  Bosque 
has  issued  an  order  providing  for  the  establishment  in  each  depart¬ 
mental  capital  of  a  register  containing  the  name,  age,  sex,  nationality 
and  occupation  of  all  persons  unemployed  in  that  department. 
Weekly  reports  will  then  be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Labor  which, 
as  a  result,  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  information  to  all  firms  or 
individuals  seeking  to  employ  labor.  Persons  who  refuse  to  accept 
work  thus  offered  them  will  be  considered  vagrants.  (Diano  Oficial, 
San  Salvador,  July  21,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

Complete  departmental  census. — According  to  figures  quoted 
by  the  press,  the  total  population  of  Honduras  as  enumerated  by  the 
census  of  1930  is  553,756.  {El  Croninta,  Tegucigalpa,  September  4, 
1930.) 

PERU 

Assistance  of  unemployed. — A  special  act  to  alleviate  in  part  the 
unemployment  situation  in  Peru  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  Govern¬ 
ment  on  September  15,  1930.  The  act  provided  for  the  strict  enforce- 
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inent  of  measures  compelling  owners  or  managers  of  rural  property 
to  devote  at  least  15  per  cent  of  their  lands  to  the  cultivation  of  food 
plants;  for  the  keeping  of  unemployment  registers  in  Lima,  Callao, 
and  other  jilaces  throughout  the  Republic  where  it  should  prove 
necessary;  and  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  of  eviction  for  unpaid  rent 
for  a  period  of  60  days,  workers  regularly  employed  up  to  August  20, 
1930,  and  able  to  prove  that  they  had  been  paying  rent  of  30  soles  or 
less  being  allowed  a  moratorium  of  60  days  for  the  payment  of  that 
due.  The  act  also  suspended  the  payment  of  fees  for  building  permits 
for  a  period  of  90  days  and  authorized  the  immediate  resumption  of 
certain  specified  public  works.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  September 
23,  1930.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

University  City. — On  September  28,  the  first  stone  was  laid  for 
the  construction  of  the  “  University  City  ”  in  El  Tigre,  on  the  outskirts 
of  Buenos  Aires,  which  will  house  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 
According  to  the  accepted  plans,  the  “City”  will  consist  of  several 
dormitories,  with  provision  for  social  gatherings,  a  boat  club,  an 
amphitheatre,  a  stadium  with  a  capacity  of  130,000  persons,  infirmary, 
athletic  field,  lecture  hall  and  a  great  artificial  lake.  The  grounds, 
which  will  cover  about  eight  city  blocks,  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lujan  River.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  Government  officials, 
representatives  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  university,  and  the 
general  public. 

The  university  campus,  as  known  in  the  United  States,  has  only 
recently  begun  to  be  adopted  in  Latin  America,  where  university 
buildings  have,  as  a  rule,  been  situated  in  various  parts  of  a  city. 
{Lo  Prenm,  Buenos  Aires,  September  29,  1930.) 

National  Council  of  Education. — The  new  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  appointed  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment,  took  office  September  13,  1930.  Dr.  Emilio  Gim^nez  Zapiola 
is  president  of  the  council,  and  the  other  members  are  Senor  Manuel 
A.  Bermudez,  Prof.  Pablo  A.  Pizzurno,  and  Drs.  Guillermo  Correa 
and  Angel  Acuna.  {La  Pretisa,  Buenos  Aires,  September  12,  1930.) 

Fine  Arts  Exhibition  in  Rosario. — The  twelfth  salon  of  painting 
and  sculpture  was  formally  opened  in  Rosario  on  September  1,  1930. 
The  opening  was  attended  by  city  oflicials,  as  well  as  by  many  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  artistic  circles  throughout  the  Republic.  The 
exhibition  remained  in  view  during  the  entire  month  of  September. 
{La  Prevm,  Buenos  Aires,  September  2,  1930.) 

Commemorative  stamf  issue. — l^rovisional  President  Uriburu 
issued  a  decree  on  October  16  authorizing  a  special  stamp  issue  to 
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coiniiieinorate  the  events  of  September  (5,  1930.  The  total  value  of 
the  stamps  to  be  issued  under  this  decree  is  4,417,000  paper  pesos, 
and  the  denominations  will  he  )i,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  12,  20,  24,  25,  30,  and 
50  centavos,  and  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  and  50  paper  pesos.  {lioletln  de 
Correofi  y  Telegrafox,  Buenos  Aires,  October  18,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Bolivian  Scientific  Society. — A  body  known  as  the  Bolivian 
Scientific  Society  has  been  organized  in  La  Paz  as  a  free  institution 
dedicated  to  the  study  and  investijjation  of  pure  and  applied  science. 
This  society  will  carry  on  scientific  investigation  and  work  to  utilize 
the  physical  forces  and  natural  resources  of  the  country.  It  con¬ 
templates  the  establishment  of  laboratories,  libraries,  the  publication 
of  a  magazine  and  similar  activities.  In  its  work  it  will  endeavor 
to  collaborate  with  the  Department  of  Public  Education  and  all 
other  branches  of  the  (lovernment.  One  of  its  sections  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  first  inhabitants  in  South  America,  and  especially  of 
the  Tiahuanacu  civilization.  {liolina,  New  York,  September-Octo- 
ber,  1930.) 

HisToniCAL  AND  LiTEHARV  COMPETITION. — A  competition  for  the 
two  best  works  on  Bolivar,  ])resented  from  a  historical  ami  a  literary 
viewpoint,  respectively,  was  recently  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Hispanic  American  Intellectual  Center  in  connection 
with  the  ceremonies  commemorating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  <leath  of  the  Liberator.  All  historical  works  were  required  to 
have  as  their  subject  a  description  of  the  arrival  of  Bolivar  in  Upper 
Peru  and  the  reception  given  him  in  La  Paz,  while  the  poems  were  to 
describe  his  ascent  of  Potosi.  A  prize  was  also  awarded  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  work  of  the  Liberator  in  Bolivia.  Although  all  writers 
in  the  Republic  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  general  competition, 
only  women  were  eligible  to  compete  for  the  history  prize.  (EY 
IJiario,  La  Paz,  October  29,  1930.) 

Reading  text  for  the  schools. — In  compliance  with  suggestions 
made  by  various  teachers  of  Cochabamba  and  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  university,  the  National  ('ouncil  of  Education  has  approved  the 
work  Sol  y  Ilorizoutex  by  Senor  Man  C6sped  as  a  reading  text  for  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Republic.  Senor  Man  C6s|)ed 
is  well  known  as  a  writer  not  only  in  Bolivia  but  in  the  rest  of  Hispanic 
America  as  well.  Sufficient  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  500  copies,  which  will  soon  be  distributed  to  school 
libraries  throughout  the  country.  {Kl  Diario,  La  Paz,  October  20, 
1930.) 

School  named  for  Mexico. — The  National  ('ouncil  of  Education 
recently  passed  a  resolution  changing  the  name  of  Primary  School 
No.  2  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  to  “Mexico  S<*hoot”  as  a  token  of  esteem 
for  the  sister  republic.  The  official  ceremony  took  place  on  Sep- 
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teinber  19,  1930,  the  special  exercises  being  attended  by  the  Charge 
d’Afl’aires  of  Mexico  in  I^a  Paz  and  many  other  distinguished  guests. 
(El  Diario,  La  Paz,  September  16,  1930.) 

CHILE 

Normal  schools. — By  a  decree  promulgated  by  President  Ibanez 
and  published  in  the  Dla/io  Oficial,  September  23,  1930,  all  normal 
schools  will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Education.  This  decree  annuls  that  of  November  13,  1929,  by  which 
the  normal  schools  were  made  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chile. 
(Diario  Oiiciol,  Santiago,  September  23,  1930.) 

Retrospective  art  exposition. — To  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Chile  organized  a  retrospective 
art  exposition  which  illustrated  the  history  of  painting  in  Chile.  The 
exposition  was  opened  September  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  museum,  in  1880,  in  an  upper  room  of  the  congressional 
building.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  September  17,  19,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Honor  to  Presidents. — Dr.  Enricpie  Olay  a  Herrera,  President  of 
C'olombia,  and  Sr.  Florencio  H.  Arosemena,  President  of  Panama, 
were  designated  by  the  Bolivarian  Society  of  Colombia  on  September 
9,  1930,  to  receive  the  Bolivar  medal.  (El  Nuero  Tiempo,  Bogota, 
September  10,  1930.) 

Library  for  children. — As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
Colombian  Academy  of  History,  a  children’s  library  has  been  opened 
in  one  of  the  buildings  in  Independence  Park  in  Bogota.  The 
library,  to  which  all  the  books  in  the  childrens’  section  of  the  National 
Librar\’  have  been  removed,  was  formally  opened  on  August  11,  1930. 
Supervision  of  the  Library'  has  been  assigned  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Library.  (El  Nuero  Diario,  Bogota,  August  27  and  31 ,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Educational  notes. — The  last  Executive  message  contains  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  academic  year  1929-30:  An 
Industrial  School  for  Clirls  is  now  being  built  on  grounds  provided  by 
the  (lovernment,  with  funds  made  available  through  the  generosity 
of  Senora  Rosalia  de  Abreu.  By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
taken  last  April,  manual  work  and  English  have  been  made  compul¬ 
sory  for  boys,  and  domestic  science  for  girls,  in  all  the  upjier  primarx’ 
schools  of  the  country.  A  classification  and  promotion  scale  for 
principals  in  all  the  districts  into  which  the  island  is  divided,  and 
another  for  district  and  assistant  inspectors  have  been  devised. 
There  are  in  the  C'uban  schools  7,375  classrooms  in  chaise  of  7,301 
teachers.  The  average  school  attendance  is  242,413  pupils.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  Habana,  November  12,  1930.) 
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Fellowships  for  (’ubaxs. — The  Cuban  press  mentions  the  faet 
that  two  lar^re  foundations  in  the  United  States  have  indieated  that 
eoinpetition  for  fellowships  whieh  they  offer  isopen  to  Cuban  students. 
The  (lufrfTPnheim  Latin  American  Fellowship,  the  |)urpose  of  whieh 
is  to  stimulate  scientific  investigations  and  further  jrood  relations 
between  the  I’nited  States  and  Latin  America,  will  firant  to  ('uhan 
men  and  women  fellowships  for  study  in  the  United  States,  not  only 
on  academic  subjects,  hut  also  on  such  practical  subjects  as  public 
health,  tropical  ajiriculture,  hankinjr  and  financial  matters,  and  public 
works.  The  fellowships  of  the  Carnejrie  Foundation  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace  were  founded  to  further  the  study  of  international  law, 
both  by  jireparinjr  adeipiately  teachers  to  jiresent  the  subject,  and  by 
helpinjr  collefres  and  universities  to  e.xtend  and  improve  their  courses 
in  the  subject.  The  scholarships  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
for  professors  of  international  law,  and  the  other  for  students,  who 
should  have  at  least  a  knowled<re  of  the  elements  of  international  law, 
and  profound  knowledge  of  histoiy*.  {Diario  tie  hi  .\farina,  Ilabana, 
Novembers,  9,  1930.) 

Academy  of  Auts  and  Sciences. — The  Academy  of  Arts  and 
S^'iences  resumed  its  meetinfis  for  the  winter  under  the  leadership  of 
the  new  officers,  headed  by  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Carbonell.  Amonfr  its 
other  projects,  the  Academy  plans  to  cooperate  with  the  Royal 
Spanish  Acadeny  by  comiiilinj;  a  list  of  C'uban  words,  phrases,  and 
e.xpressions  for  inclusion  in  tbe  fortbcomin};  edition  of  the  Academy 
ilictionary.  (Ditirio  tie  hi  Mtiriiiti,  Ilabana,  October  IS,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Kducatio.v  uefou.m. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  school 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Ecuador  devoted  solely  to  the  encour- 
af'ement  of  aj'riculture  and  the  afrricultural  development  of  that 
rcfjion.  President  Ayora  issu<*d  a  decree  on  September  15,  1930, 
aiitbori/.in^  tbe  establisbment  of  a  course  in  af;riculture  in  tbe  Juan 
Bautista  Vasipiez  sclmol  of  Azofxues  at  tbe  bej;innin}j  of  tbe  next 
school  term.  The  course,  which  will  provide  sidlicient  technical  and 
practical  training  to  enable  students  to  secure  (lositions  as  farm 
mana}r(*rs,  will  cover  a  perio<l  of  three  years  and  lead  to  a  diploma  as 
agricultural  exp<*rt. 

.Vnotber  decree,  issued  the  same  day,  provides  that,  owin^  to  tin* 
need  for  nttrmal  school  }rra<luates  in  tbe  Province  of  (’arcbi,  a  special 
course  of  peilaf'ojjy  for  tin;  purpose  of  pr(‘parin^  l<‘a<‘hers  for  the  [iri- 
marx*  s<-hoids  shall  be  offerc*!  in  tfie  Bolivar  School  at  Tulcan.  'I'be 
present  lej;isbition  forms  part  of  the  policy  of  the  (lovernment  to 
modify  the  curricula  of  the  various  secondary  si-bools  throughout  the 
provinces  to  make  them  meet  the  particular  lU'cds  of  tbe  rej;ion  in 
which  the  whools  arc  located.  (I'JI  ('tnnerrht,  (jiiito,  October  I ,  I93(t.) 
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Educational  statistics. — The  followin"  are  statistics  for  the 
academic  year  1929-30: 


Xuml>er  of  |  Number  of  Total  reRis- 
schools  teiU-hers  tration 


Primary  schools . 

Secondary  schools . . .  . . 

Institutions  of  higher  learning: 

Central  University,  Quito . 

University  of  Ouayaquil . 

University  of  Cuenca . . . 

Law  School  of  Loja .  . . . 

Special  education: 

Normal  institutes.  . . 

S|>ecial  Secondary  School  for  (iirls,  Quito 
SchcMil  of  Fine  Arts,  Quito 

Conservatory  of  Music,  Quito  . 

Conservatory  of  Music.  Ouayaquil . 

.Model  ScluKtl,  Pachala . . 

Pedro  CarlH)  Commercial  Sch<x)l.  Bahia 
Trade  schools  .  . .  .  ... 


{h'l  Kcuttdor  Comereial,  Quito-Ouayaquil,  August,  ly;»0.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Libhahv  i.\  Penttentiauy. — As  a  result  of  a  siifrjrestion  made  hv 
Sr.  Emilio  Arajron,  a  well-known  poet,  action  was  taken  hv  the 
Department  of  Promotion  for  the  establishment  of  a  library  in  the 
(Vntral  Penitentiary  in  San  Salvador.  A  number  of  books  were 
provided  by  the  department,  but  it  was  announced  durin<r  September 
by  those  in  chartre  that  contributions  of  books  from  private  sources 
would  also  be  frreatly  appreciated,  (niario  del  Salnuior,  San  Salvador, 
S(>ptember  3t),  1939.) 

GUATEMALA 


l.MM  3.48.1  I13,.i83 

Ifi  2:W  2,  .i32 

.  68  .w2 

. ;  36  207 

. '  2.i  141 

. i... . .  20 

4  76  1. 207 

.  16  lot) 

.  7  59 

.  40:i 

.  .  .  19 

.  .  .  .  9  212 

.  7  65 

41  211 


Libkauy  of  National  Actiious. —  A  library  containinjx  a  represen¬ 
tative  collection  of  (luatemalan  books  was  inaujrurated  on  October 

12,  1930,  at  (lUatemala  (’ity  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Pulilic  Instruction.  {l>i(irio  de  (\’idro  ^{ineriva,  Ouatemala,  October 

13,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 


Second  Pedac.ooical  (’oncuess. —  On  Aujrust  15,  1390,  the  Na¬ 
tional  (’ouncil  of  Education  issued  a  call  for  the  appointment  of  dele- 
fiates  to  the  Second  Pcdajjo^ical  ('onsrress  which  opened  in  Tesruci- 
jralpa  on  January  1  of  the  current  year. 

.\mon};  the  subje<-ts  announced  for  lliscus^B>n  by  the  (\m*rress  in 
its  study  of  the  reform  of  the  (\*de  of  Public  Instruction  are  the 
billowin';: 

'I'lu'  iiumiIht  of  vcars  of  coiiipulsory  soluiol  alloiittaiuv;  roilwctioii  of  IoiikOi  of 
school  (lay  to  four  hours;  cstahlishiucnt  of  C(H>(lucaliou;  rcvi.sioii  of  curricula  and 
l(‘achinK  proKraius  of  primary  school;  orKani/.atiou  of  iuslructioii  to  Ih'  xivcii  in 
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schools  for  adults  and  in  prison  and  barrack  schools  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
and  af?e  of  those  attending  them;  establishment  and  regulation  of  courses  for 
s|)ecial  students;  traveling  teachers  and  educational  missions;  establishment  of 
classes  for  the  preschool  child;  creation  of  rural  normal  schools;  lengthening  of 
normal  courses  to  five  years  and  addition  to  their  curricula  of  studies  in  biology, 
sociology,  logic,  constitutional  law,  political  economy,  statistics  and  bookkeeping; 
the  extension  of  normal  practice  studies  to  include  all  grades;  creation  of  a 
teachers  college;  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  school  year  to  10  months,  with 
vacation  periods  in  May  and  Noveml)er;  simplification  of  examinations;  distribu¬ 
tion  of  school  supplies  to  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades;  establishment  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  gardening  and  poultry  raising;  addition  of  facilities  for  vocational  education ; 
organization  of  school  savings  banks;  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  teachers; 
and  retirement  and  i)ension  laws.  {El  Cronisla,  Tegucigalpa,  August  25,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Opening  of  Sociological  Institute. — Formal  ceremonies  attend¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  branch  of  the  International  Socio¬ 
logical  Institute  took  place  in  the  University  of  Mexico  in  Mexico  City 
on  October  10,  1930.  Sr.  Ignacio  Garcia  Tellez,  rector  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  Dr.  Francesco  Cosentini, 
a  professor  in  the  university  and  director  of  the  institute,  and  Sr. 
Antonio  Caso,  Director  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  Doctor  Caso, 
who  is  the  Me.xican  representative  on  the  Permanent  International 
Council  of  the  Institute,  spoke  on  the  aims  and  program  of  that  or¬ 
ganization,  stating  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  Mexican  section  during 
the  immediate  future  would  he  in  preparation  for  the  Fourth  Inter¬ 
national  Sociological  Congress,  scheduled  to  meet  in  Mexico  City  from 
April  19  to  26,  1931.  {FJl  Unirersal,  Mexico  City,  October  11,  1930.) 

Educational  statistics. — According  to  a  recently  published  book  ' 
devoted  entirely  to  educational  statistics  for  Mexico,  and  giving  fig¬ 
ures  for  1927  (the  latest  available  for  the  country  as  a  whole),  the 
total  number  of  schools  that  year  was  18,463,  staffed  by  37,636 
teachers,  and  attended  by  1,400,733  pupils  distributed  as  follows: 


Piil)lic  schools  Private  schools 


1 

N’umhcr 

ReKist  ra¬ 
tion 

Staff 

N’umlier  j 

Rcitistra- 

tion 

Staff 

Kinderitartcns  .  . . 

H8 

hi.  929 

353  1 

;iu4 

9,  ,570 

23.5 

Rural . . 

_  «,<y)S 

467, 79.5 

9,706  i 

1,691 

67,06:1 

1.691 

Primarv . 

i.  197 

669,710 

1.^60,5 

2,00:1 

61,969 

4.2:10 

Technical,  industrial,  and  trades 

62  ■ 

24,606 

1  1.  466  1 

20 

1  6,  .5.37 

467 

Commercial . 

.  IS 

4.004 

176 

) 

Secondary  and  preparatory. . 

.  41 

13.4.54 

1, 109  j 

.36 

3,114 

1  467 

Normal . . .  . . 

.  .S2 

6,2:«i 

926 

2:1 

716 

226 

Professional . . 

.  .51 

.%.579 

1. 1.56 

14 

177 

'  33 

Fine  arts  . 

.  17 

3,69:1 

116 

;  10 

1  3.59 

22 

Total . . 

. j  14, IS4 

1,  209,  206 

.10.  443 

i  4,279 

t 

1  191,  .52.5 

7, 393 

i  _ 

*  .Voticio  Ktladulica  lohre  la  Kducaciiin  PiiWica  en  .Mtzico,  corrcs|)on(lientc  al  aflo  lltZI. 
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School  of  painting  and  plastic  arts. — In  view  of  the  larjje 
number  of  persons  en^ja^red  in  the  production  and  sale  of  objects  of 
art,  and  the  corresponding  economic  importance  of  the  industry, 
President  Ortiz  Rubio  has  issued  an  order  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  City  of  a  special  school  for  instruction  in  painting 
and  the  plastic  arts.  In  this  way  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  promote 
and  improve  the  jiroduction  of  artistic  wares,  and  increase  the  output. 
The  Department  of  Education  is  also  commissioned  to  study  means 
whereby  the  number  of  schools  of  popular  industrial  arts  throughout 
the  Republic  may  be  increased.  {El  Unirerml,  Mexico  City,  October 
7,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Gift  to  school  library. — In  an  endeavor  to  insure  students 
attending  the  Managua  Normal  School  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  their  profession,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction 
recently  presented  the  library  of  that  school  with  a  fine  collection 
of  a  hundred  books  by  modern  educators.  The  books,  which  include 
among  their  number  works  by  such  well-known  authorities  as  Binet, 
Decroly,  Dewey  and  Dalton,  cover  a  wide  range  of  educational 
subjects,  including  methods  of  teaching,  school  programs,  history  of 
education,  psychology  and  related  topics.  {El  Comercio,  Managua, 
October  31,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Public  instruction. —  The  following  information  taken  from  the 
Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the  National  Assembly 
on  September  1,  1930,  gives  an  idea  of  the  educational  organization 
and  the  rapid  development  of  iiublic  instruction  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama : 

The  developiiu'iit  of  pojjular  education  in  the  Repiddic  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  country  along  other  lines.  While  scarcely  6,000  pupils  were 
registered  in  the  schools  in  1903,  the  present  enrollment  is  57,592  and  will  probably 
be  increased  to  60,tM)0  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year.  Equal  advan¬ 
tages  for  obtaining  an  education  are  being  offered  to  both  girls  and  boys.  Of  the 
pupils  attending  the  i)riinary  schools  in  the  Republic,  28,748  arc  boys  and  28,844, 
girls.  Only  65  of  the  598  primary  schools  are  located  in  the  cities,  the  remaining 
533  being  in  rural  districts. 

All  the  secondary  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  rural  normal  schools  in 
Aguadulce  and  David,  are  located  in  the  capital.  The  total  enrollment  of  these 
schools  is  2,175,  divided  among  the  various  schools  as  follows; 


National  Institute _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 626 

Normal  School . . . . . . 576 

Vocational  School  for  men . . . . . 365 

Vocatit)nal  School  for  women _  466 

Agadulce  Rural  Normal  School . . .  47 

David  Rural  Normal  School . . . . . . .  95 
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The  National  Institute  comprises  sections  for  preparatory,  normal,  and  com¬ 
mercial  course^  as  well  as  provision  for  instruction  in  surveying  and  pharmacy. 
Besides  its  regular  work,  the  Normal  School  offers  a  business  course.  The 
vocational  school  for  women  provides  instruction  in  home  economics,  telegraphy, 
commerce  and  other  kindred  subjects,  while  that  for  men  teaches  various  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  work  of  the  two  rural  normal  schools  is  confined  solely  to  the  training 
of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama  City,  September 
2,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Fellowships  in  Tulane  University. — Information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  in  Asuncion  through  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education  in  New  York  that  five  fellowships 
for  advanced  study  and  research  have  been  made  available  for  Para¬ 
guayan  students  by  Tulane  University  in  New  Orleans,  La.  Only 
students  who  are  graduates  of  the  Law  School  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  eligible  for  these  fellowships.  The  oft’er  is  the  residt  of 
interest  aroused  at  the  time  of  the  International  University  Congress 
held  in  February,  1930,  in  Hahana.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  September 
5,  1930.) 

National  Art  Society. — A  society  was  recently  formed  in  Asun¬ 
cion  under  the  name  of  National  Art  Society  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  foundation  of  a  national  theater.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion, 
October  1,  1930.) 

PERU 

Appointment  of  teachers. — In  accordance  with  an  order  issued 
by  the  Council  of  Government  on  September  18,  1930,  all  directors  of 
education,  sectional  chiefs,  and  other  paid  employees  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  and  its  branch  offices;  principals,  teachers,  and 
other  employees  of  academies  and  institutes  of  art,  national  libraries 
and  museums;  as  well  as  the  principals,  assistant  principals,  treasurers, 
and  teachers  of  national  schools,  pedagogical  institutes,  and  normal 
schools,  will  be  appointed  by  the  Executive.  Inspectors  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  directors  of  teaching  centers,  principals  and  assistant  teachers 
and  other  employees  in  the  primary  schools  will  receive  their  appoint¬ 
ments  from  the  Minister  of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  General  of  Education,  and  persons  holding  subordinate 
positions  in  the  secondary  schools  will  be  appointed  by  the  principals 
of  those  schools.  {El  Pervano,  Lima,  iSeptember  22,  1930.) 

Series  of  lectures. — The  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  recently 
held  in  Lima  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Archaeology  and 
Ilistoiy'  was  given  by  Sr.  Atilio  Sivirichi  on  September  27,  1930. 
Senor  Sivirichi,  who  is  one  of  the  younger  group  of  Peruvian  archae¬ 
ologists,  spoke  on  the  sociological  interpretation  of  Peru’s  prehistoric 
architecture.  (L«  Prenm,  Lima,  September  28,  1930.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Sanitaky  confekknck  IX  1932. — The  Pan  Amerioan  Sanitary 
Bureau  has  been  informed  by  cable  that  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  will  be  held  in  Argentina  in  1932,  the  exact 
date  to  be  announced  later. 

CoxGUESs  OF  Endemic  Pathology. — The  Society  of  Endemic 
Pathology  held  its  sixth  congress  in  Salta  at  the  end  of  September, 
1930.  In  addition  to  members  from  other  parts  of  Argentina,  there 
were  also  delegates  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.  The 
material  presented  before  the  congress  was  of  great  scientific  value, 
especially  that  dealing  with  malaria,  septicemia,  and  mycosis.  {La 
l*renm,  Buenos  Aires,  October  1  and  2,  1930.) 

CHILE 

(Consultation  clinic. — On  Sunday,  October  T),  1930,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  opened  in  Santiago  its  first  considiation  clinic  for 
mothers  and  children.  The  clinic  provides  for  the  following  consulta¬ 
tion  services:  For  men  and  women  before  marriage,  for  women  before 
and  after  childbirth,  for  nursing  mothers,  for  the  preschool  child, 
dental  service  for  mothei’s  and  preschool  children,  vaccination,  and 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  examinations.  In  order  to  make  known 
throughout  the  country  the  jiurposes  of  the  new  organization,  Dr. 
»Jos6  M.  Vergara  Keller,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  movement  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  welfare  of  mothers  and  children,  gave  a  radio  address  a  few 
days  before  the  formal  opening  of  the  clinic  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
increased  protective  measures  for  mothei’s  and  children  throughout 
the  Republic.  {El  Mercuno,  Santiago,  September  26  and  30,  1930.) 

COSTA  RICA 

National  (''hild  Welfare  Council. — The  National  Child  Welfare 
Council,  created  by  the  law  of  August  lo,  1930,  held  its  first  meeting 
1)11  September  6.  Prof.  Luis  Felipe  (lonzalez  was  elected  president, 
Alejandro  Alvarado  (Juiros,  vice  president,  and  Dr.  Mario  Lujan, 
secretary;  the  other  memher  of  the  council  are  Prof.  Miguel  Obregdn 
and  Justo  A.  Facio,  with  Srta.  Maria  Isabel  Carvajal,  Dr.  Alejandro 
Montero  Segura,  and  Sr.  Iloracio  Acosta  Clarcia  as  alternates.  The 
council  published  after  the  meeting  on  September  13  a  summary  of 
The  Rights  of  Childhood.  The  work  of  the  council  is  threefold, 
social,  medical,  and  educative,  and  its  purpose  is  to  decrease  infant 
mortality  and  determine  the  most  appropriate  social  and  economic 
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conditions  for  child  developinont.  Subjects  under  consideration  by 
the  council  have  included  child  vajrrancy,  hoys’  reformatories,  the 
reinstatement  of  the  institution  of  adoption  into  civil  lej;islation,  pure 
milk,  and  the  compilation  of  all  national  laws  at  present  in  force  having; 
to  do  with  child  welfare  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Child  before  the 
Law.”  It  has  been  proposed  that  a  separate  children’s  hospital  he 
built  so  that  the  care  of  mothers  and  children  mij;ht  he  concentrated 
in  a  sin^rle  center.  This  is  important  in  view  of  the  limited  equipment 
of  the  children’s  section  of  the  Hospital  de  San  Juan  de  Dios,  and  of 
private  hospitals.  The  council  has  also  advocated  the  passage  of  a 
law  requiring  a  health  certificate  for  domestic  servants  and  is  discuss¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  child  welfare  congress  to  he  held  in  April,  1931.  The 
council  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  in  which  child  welfare 
measures  in  C'osta  Rica  will  he  reported,  as  well  as  information 
regarding  similar  work  done  in  other  countries.  {Boletin  del  Patrouato 
Xaciotial  de  hi  Infinida,  San  Jose,  1930;  Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  14,  19,  21,  28,  October  12,  19,  and  November  11,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Dental  clinic. — A  clinic  in  which  jiujiils  and  teachei-s  of  the 
public  schools  of  Antigua  Ouatemala  may  receive  free  dental  service 
was  established  last  September  in  the  normal  school  of  that  city. 
The  necessary  funds  for  its  installation  were  obtained  through  private 
contributions.  The  National  Government  has  appointed  a  competent 
dental  surgeon  to  take  charge  of  the  clinic  and  deliver  a  series  of  lectures 
on  oral  hygiene  during  the  school  year.  (Diario  de  Centro  America, 
Guatemala,  September  27,  1930.) 

New  Red  Cross  officers. — In  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross  which  provides  for  the  election  of  a  part 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Red  Cross  each  year,  the  following 
members  were  elected  as  board  members  on  September  10,  1930: 
Sr.  Rodolfo  Catillo  Azmitia,  President;  Dr.  Carlos  h'ederico  Mora, 
Vice  President;  and  Sr.  Daniel  Menendez  Aguilar  and  Sr.  Teodoro 
Rudeke.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  September  17, 
1930.) 

Temperance  campaign. — The  National  Health  Department  has 
undertaken  the  free  distribution  of  a  1.70-j)age  booklet  by  Dr.  Ma.ximo 
Silva,  a  well-known  Me.xican  ])hysician,  in  which  through  photographs 
and  description  of  actual  cases  he  shows  the  effect  of  the  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  (iuatemala, 
September  19,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Maternity  ward. — A  maternity  ward  equipped  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  requirements  of  modern  medical  science  was  recently  con¬ 
structed  adjoining  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  hospital  in  (Jranada.  This 
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work,  whose  cost  was  estimated  at  1,200  cordobas,  was  made  possible 
through  the  public-spirited  gift  of  Sra.  Dona  Rosa  V.  de  Dreyfus, 
who  has  made  similar  donations  to  other  hospitals  in  the  Republic. 
{El  Diario  Alcaragiienne,  Granada,  October  8,  1930.) 

PERU 

Prison  reform. — As  a  step  toward  the  improvement  of  |>rison 
conditions  throughout  the  Republic,  a  commission  was  appointed  on 
September  20,  1930,  to  draft  new  regulations  for  the  Central  Peniten¬ 
tiary',  the  Surco  Reformatory  for  Minors,  the  Asylum-School  for 
Minors,  and  the  departmental  and  provincial  prisons.  The  commis¬ 
sion  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  latest  repressive,  preventive,  and 
corrective  systems,  and  while  it  will  undoubtedly  incorporate  much 
of  the  best  in  each,  its  chief  aim  will  be  to  adopt  only  such  measures 
as  will  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  each  institution.  {El  PermnOy 
Lima,  September  22,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

International  medical  congress  and  other  scientific  gather¬ 
ings. — The  Centenary  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Montevideo  from 
October  o  to  12,  1930,  as  a  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  was  formally  opened  before 
a  brilliant  assemblage  in  the  Solis  Theater  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
■».  Dr.  Luis  Moniuio,  President  of  the  Congress,  presided,  there  being 
seated  with  him  on  the  platfonn  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  Rector  of  the  Cniversity,  the  presidents  of  the  foreign  delegations, 
and  the  national  medical  authorities.  Especially  invited  guests  in¬ 
cluded  the  President  of  the  Republic,  members  of  the  National  Admin¬ 
istrative  C’ouncil,  the  cabinet ,  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  Following  the 
inaugural  address  representatives  of  the  Argentine,  Brazilian,  Chilean, 
Colombian,  C'osta  Rican,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  the 
United  States  delegations  presented  the  greetings  of  their  respective 
groups,  and  the  congress  then  adjourned  to  convene  the  following  day. 
Subsequent  se.ssions  took  the  form  of  lectures  and  discussions  of  the 
many  papers  submitteil  by  the  delegates. 

Outside  of  regular  sessions,  the  delegates  were  given  an  o|)portunity 
to  visit  the  principal  hospitals  and  social  welfare  institutions  of  the  city 
and  were  especially  invited  guests  at  the  opening  of  the  Institute  of 
(Minical  Pediatrics,  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building 
of  the  (’hildren’s  !Ios|)ital,  and  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the 
great  contemporary  French  scientist,  Emile  Roux,  to  whom  the  worhl 
is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  antidiphtheria  serum.  Numerous  social 
functions  were  also  held  in  their  honor,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  Senora  de  ('am|)fsteguy  being  among  those  who  entertained. 
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One  of  th<‘  loiiKue's  hiiiklings  in  the  ITruguiiyan  capital 


Throe  other  conferences  were  lielil  in  Montevideo  duriii};  the  sessions 
of  the  Centenary  Medical  Coiifrress,  one  a  meeting;  of  the  Arfjentine 
and  I’rufiuayan  specialists  in  tuberculosis,  another  the  International 
('on{;ress  of  Biolofjy,  and  the  third,  the  sessions  of  the  Latin  American 
(Confederation  for  the  Study  of  Cancer.  Meetin"  on  October  o, 
specialists  from  Arfrentina  and  Cru};uay  held  a  2-day  conference  to 
consider  means  for  effectively  coordinatinir  their  projirams  for  the 
study,  prophylaxis,  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  The  International 
(Congress  of  Biology,  which  was  the  first  ever  held,  met  from  October 
8  to  12.  For  the  purpose  of  organization,  the  Congress  of  Biology 
was  divided  into  five  sections,  whose  respective  duties  were  the  study 
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and  consideration  of  the  more  than  400  papers  submitted  to  the  Con- 
jjress  by  scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  section  was 
concerned  with  subjects  .elated  to  {reneral  hiolowy ;  the  second  to  those 
of  cytology,  histology,  embryology,  and  anatomy;  the  third,  physi¬ 
ology  and  biochemistry;  the  fourth,  parasitology,  microbiolog\",  hema¬ 
tology,  and  serology;  and  the  fifth,  the  methods  and  didactics  of  the 
biological  sciences.  Sessions  of  the  Latin  American  C’onfederation 
for  the  Study  of  Cancer,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Angel  H. 
Koffo,  took  i)lace  on  October  9,  10,  and  11,  1930.  {Lai  Manana, 
Montevideo,  October  3,  5,  7,  S,  9,  10,  11,  12,  1930.) 

Fuxds  fou  .vxTiTUBEKCi’LOsis  wouK. — .V  law  was  passed  by  ('on- 
gress  on  October  3,  1930,  authorizing  the  National  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  to  contract  a  loan  of  2,000,000  jh‘s»)s  for  the  construction  of 
various  hospitals  and  hospital  units  to  be  used  in  its  antituberculosis 
campaign.  The  constructions  provided  for  in  the  law  include  a  hos- 
l)ital  with  a  <-apacity  of  .500  beds  to  be  erected  on  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  outskirts  of  Montevideo;  two  sanatoriums  with  200  beds  each; 
3()  wards,  sufficient  in  size  to  accommodate  10  patients  each,  to  be 
constructed  adjacent  to  the  general  hospitals;  and  IS  sanatoriums 
with  an  average  capacity  of  20  beds  each  to  be  built  in  the  Depart¬ 
mental  capitals.  (Diario  Ofinal,  Montevideo,  October  17,  1930.) 


FEMINISM 

ARGENTINA 

Natioxal  Cocxcil  of  Wome.x. — At  a  meeting  of  the  National 
('ouncil  of  Women,  held  September  30,  1930,  the  annual  report  of  the 
organization  was  read  and  accepted.  Among  the  activities  of  the  group 
are  included  a  library  and  library  school,  from  which  .58  students  were 
graduated  during  the  past  year,  and  a  social  service  department. 
The  following  officers  were  reelected  for  a  term  of  five  years:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sra.C'arolina  l..enade  Argerich;  national  corresponding  secretary, 
Sra.  Belen  T.  de  Oliver;  international  corresponding  secretary,  Sra. 
('arolina  M.  K.  de  KHas;  recording  secretary,  Sra.  dosefa  de  L.  1).  de 
Kagusfn ; and  treasurer,  Sra.  Filomena  Devoto  de  Devoto.  {Tm  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  (h'tober  1,  1930.) 

CHILE 

('oKPOKACiox  Social  Fe.mkxi.na.  —  There  has  been  formed  in 
Santiago  a  women’s  society  under  the  name  La  C'orporaelon  Social 
Femenina,  to  help  all  women  lacking  means  of  imjiroving  theii  situa- 
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tion  by  providing  courses  in  nursing,  whose  diploma  will  he  recognized 
by  the  authorities,  domestic  economy,  languages,  music,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  similar  subjects.  The 
society  has  also  established  a  polyclinic  with  the  cooperation  of  eminent 
physicians.  {El  Mervurio,  Santiago,  September  9,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Women’s  Pkotective  Union. — A  cooperative  association  known  as 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Me.xican  Women  was  recently 
organized  in  Me.xico  City  and  registered  in  accordance  with  law  with 
the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Lahor.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  newly  formed  organization  empowers  it  to  establish  and 
operate  such  commercial,  industrial,  and  agricultural  enterprises  as 
may  be  deemed  necessaiy'  or  expedient  in  order  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  women,  to  whom  membership  in  the  society  is  limited. 
{El  Unirerml,  Me.xico  City,  October  3,  1930.) 


NECROLOGY 

ARGENTINA 

Death  of  a  distingtished  diplomat. — On  November  5,  1930, 
Dr.  Julian  Enciso,  a  distinguished  Argentine  diplomat,  died  on  board 
the  steamship  Western  Prince  as  he  was  returning  to  his  native  land. 
Doctor  Enciso  had  represented  his  Government  in  Washington 
since  August  1,  1928,  when  he  assumed  the  post  of  Counselor  of 
Embassy.  On  November  17  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
charg4  d’affaires,  a  jmsition  which  he  held  with  distinction  until  his 
departure  from  Washington  shortly  before  his  death. 

Doctor  Enciso,  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  had  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Argentina  in 
Madrid,  Berlin,  Santiago  (Chile),  Berne,  and  Kio  de  Janeiro  before 
his  appointment  to  the  United  States.  He  had  also  been  chai-ge 
d’affaires  at  Copenhagen,  and  official  observer  of  his  Government  at 
the  League  of  Nations.  His  untimely  death  is  mourned  by  the  many 
friends  he  had  made  in  his  22  years  of  diplomatic  service  in  Europe 
and  .\merica. 

CUBA 

Cuban  philanthropist. — On  November  3,  1930,  Sra.  Rosalia 
Abreu,  well  known  for  her  philanthropy  and  her  interest  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  died  at  the  age  of  68.  The  great  affection  for  animals  which 
Sra.  Abreu  showed  from  early  childhood  was  centered  in  later  life  in 
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the  stu(l>  of  anthropoid  apes  and  other  simians,  of  whieh  she  had  a 
eolleetion  of  approximately  ISO,  one  »)f  the  most  complete  in  the 
world.  Always  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge,  Sra.Ahreu  welcomed  at  her  estate,  the  Quinta  de  Palatina, 
scientists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Her  eolleetion  of  animals 
will,  aceordin*;  to  her  wishes,  form  the  nucleus  of  a  zoolojiieal  park 
in  General  Machado,  an  industrial  suhurh  of  Hahana.  Sra.  Ahreu’s 
interest  in  that  suhiirh  was  recently  evinced  hy  the  estahlishment 
of  a  foundation  for  the  construction  there  of  a  vocational  school  for 
women,  shortly  to  he  opened  (see  Btli.ktix  for  September,  1930, 
p.  90S).  (Diarlo  de  la  Marina,  Hahana,  Xovemher  4,  1930,  and 
Cuba  Rerieu',  New  York,  Decemher,  1930.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  DECEMBER  1,  1930. 


Subject 


ARliESTINA 

Review  of  ilie  commerce  ami  industries  of  Argentina  for 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1030. 

BRAZIL 

Present  status  of  the  proiioseil  construction  and  financing  of  ' 
t  he  port  of  Torres. 

The  Hrazilian  market  for  tin  plate . : 

lialance  sheet  of  the  Mafra  Munici|>al  Administration,  State 
of  Santa  ('atharina,  (piarter  ended  June  30,  1930. 

Receipts  of  the  State  railway,  first  6  months  of  1930 . | 

Public  instruction  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

ColTee  exiKjrts  from  Rahia  during  August,  1930 . | 

Matto  (trosso  to  build  229  kilometers  of  road . 

Review  of  ctimmeroe  and  industries  of  Santos  district,  (luarter 
ended  .-sept.  30,  1930. 

CHILE 

Reimrt  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  I(|uique  district, 
ctuarter  ended  Sept.  30,  19:10. 

Review  of  the  Concettcion  district,  quarter  enile<l  Sept.  30, 1930. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Antofagasta  district, 
quarter  ende<l  Sept.  30,  1930. 

COLOMBIA 

KA|K)rtatinn  of  colTee  from  .Antioquia,  calendar  year  1929,  and 
first  S  months  of  current  year. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Cali  district,  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1930. 

Review  of  the  Medellin  district,  quarter  endetl  Sept.  30, 1930... 

Review  of  the  Santa  Marta  consular  district  for  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1930. 

Re|>ort  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Cartagena,  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1930. 

.■Sanitary  conditions,  i>ort  of  Buenaventura . 

COSTA  RICA 

N'ational  Infant  Patronage  of  Costa  Rica . 

Rei)ort  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Sept.  30, 
19.10. 

Registration— The  law  of  trade-marks  in  Costa  Rica . 

CUBA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Matanzas  district, 
quarter  ended  Sept.  30.  1930. 

Review  of  the  .Vuevitas  district,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30,  1930.. 

Review  of  the  .\ntilla  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Sept. 
30, 19:10. 

Report  on  commerce  an<l  industries  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
•piarter  ended  Sept.  .30,  1930. 

Progress  of  poultry  indu.stry  in  Cuba . 

Sus|)ension  of  new  activities  by  the  Cuban  Department  of 
Public  Works. 


Date 


19:10 

Oct.  9 


•Aug.  14  ^ 

.■lept.  9 

Sept.  12 

Sept.  13 
Sept.  15 
...(lo _ 

Sept.  2fi 

Oct.  7 


Oct.  14 

...do . 

Oct.  17 

Sept.  28 
Oct.  11 

...do _ 

Oct.  14 
Oct.  15 
Xov.  11 

Oct.  22 
Oct.  28 
Nov.  9 

Oct.  11 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  16 
I  Oct.  20 
Oct.  2:1 
i  Nov.  6 


Author 


-Avra  M.  Warren,  consul  at 
Buenos  .Aires. 


C.  R.  Nasmith,  consul  at  Porto 
-Alegre. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

.Arthur  O.  Parsloe,  vice  consul 
at  Santos. 

C.  R.  Nasmith,  Porto  -Alegre. 

Claude  1.  Dawson. 

Lawrence  P.  Briggs,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  general 
at  Sao  Paulo. 

-Arthur  O.  Parsloe. 


S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul 
at  Iqtiiciue. 

Camden  L.  .Mcl.,ain,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Conceiwion. 

Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at 
-Antofagasta. 


Raymond  Phelan,  vice  consul 
I  at  Medellin. 

Harold  B.  Minor,  vice  consul 
at  Cali. 

Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
Medellin. 

La  Verne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 
at  Santa  Marta. 

Eli  Taylor,  vice  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 


i  Edward  Callery,  consul  at 
I  San  Jose. 

!  Do. 

'  Do. 


John  T.  Wainwright,  vice 
consul  at  Matanzas. 

E.  A.  Wakefield,  consul  at 
Nuevitas. 

Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul 
at  -Antilla. 

Edward  1.  Nathan,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Harold  B.  Quarton,  consul  at 
Habana. 

Do. 


ECUADOR 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Ecuador,  (luarter  ended  {  Uct.  25  Sheridan  Talltott,  consul  at 
.■<ept. :«),  I9:gi.  .  (luaya<iuil. 
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Rtitortx  receivid  to  December  I,  W-iO — Continued 


!<ubject 

Hate 

.\uthor 

£L  SALVADOR 

19:10 

Population  of  El  Salvador,  census  of  May  1,  19;«t . 

.Sept. 

29 

.\.  E.  Carleton.  consul  at  San 
.Salvador. 

ReiHjrt  on  commerce  and  industries,  third  quarter  of  iy:iO . 

Oct. 

K 

Ho. 

Imiiorts  and  exfKtrts  of  El  .Salvador  for  six  months  of  1931) . 

Oct. 

10 

1)0. 

Kettistration  of  trade-marks  for  October.  19311 . . 

Xov. 

4 

Do. 

.Salvadoran  bu.-ine.ss  con<litions.  January  to  Sejilember,  19:«) 

Nov. 

.3 

Do. 

I nter-Kepiiblican  trade,  192s  and  1929 .  . 

Nov. 

22 

Do. 

OVATEMALA 

UeiK>rt  on  <*ommeree  ami  imlusthes,  quarter  en<ie<i  Sept.  :<0, 

Oct. 

14 

(}.  K.  Donald,  consul  iteneral 
at  Oiiatemala  City. 

HAITI 

Use  of  »oo<l  for  construction  in  the  Tropics . 

Sept.  30 

Donald  R.  Heath,  consul  at 
Port  au  Prince. 

HON*I»LRAS 

Sitanish  laniniatie  require<l  in  diK-uments  lettalixed  by  Hon¬ 
duran  consuls. 

Oct. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
TeftuciKalpa. 

Honduran  cetLsus— June  30.  193(1  . 

Oct. 

7 

Do. 

Publication  on  the  life  of  Francisco  Moratan . . . 

Oct. 

8 

Do. 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Uastilla  district,  cjuarter  ende<l  Sept.  30, 
1930. 

Oct. 

20 

I.awrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  csin- 
sul  at  Puerto  Ca.stillo. 

MEXICO 

Preliminary  cemsus  dpires  of  1930  of  the  chief  commercial 
renters  of  Mexico  com|iare<l  with  1921. 

Oct. 

1 

Dudley  (1.  Dwyre,  consul  at 
Mexico  City. 

SirARAOVA 

PerirKlical  reiiort  on  coffee .  . 

Sept. 

9 

(iirvaii  Teall,  vice  consul  at 
Corinto. 

The  commerce  and  indust  ries  for  calendar  year  1929  . 

Sept. 

2:1 

Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 
lllueflelds. 

Review  of  Blueflelds  di.strict,  quarter  ended  Sept.  30.  1930 . 

Oct. 

7 

Do. 

Review  of  western  XicaraKua.  <|uarter  ended  .Sept.  30.  19:10 _ 

Oct. 

2(1 

(lirvan  Teall. 

PANAMA 

Imiiorts  into  Panama  durini;  .Septemler,  19:10 . 

PERC 

Oct. 

IK 

Willard  (lalbraith,  vice  consul 
at  Panama  ('ity. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Peru,  cjuarter  endeci 
.Sept.  .30.  19:10. 

Oct. 

14 

.\rchibald  E.  dray,  vice  cxin- 
sul  at  Callao-I,ima. 

IRI-OIAY 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  half  year,  January- 
June,  19.30. 

Sept 

.3 

I.eslie  E.  Reed,  consul  iteneral 
at  Montevideo. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Sept. 

Oct. 

20 

Do. 

3D,  193D. 

VENE7VEI.A 

foffee  -.MaratailHi  district . 

Oct. 

2 

deraid  Mokma,  vicecon.-ul 

at  Maracaitio. 

Maracaitai  imiKirts  for  .\uKU.st  and  .Septemler,  19:10 . 

Oct. 

fi 

Do. 

ExiHirts  from  Nlaracaibo  for  Septemter,  19:10  _ _ 

-..do 

Do. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  .MaracailHi,  cpiarter 

i  Oct. 

16 

Do. 

ended  .Sept.  :10,  19:10. 

Review  of  the  I.a  Ouaira  district,  quarter  endeci  .Sept.  :10, 19,30 

Nov 

3 

Hen  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul 
at  I.a  duaira. 

Review  of  the  Caracas  di.strict,  c|uarter  endeci  .Septemtier,  I'.klO 

\ov 

10 

H.  C.  Von  .Struve,  consul  at 
Caracas. 

.Survey  cif  the  Ciiiclacl  Holivar  csiiiimercial  district  for  1929 _ 

Nov 

20 

Do. 

1 

